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EDITORIAL 
In but Not Of the World 


the Church and the vocation of the Christian. The phrase 

suggests the delicate balance required if worldliness, on the 
one side, and otherworldliness, on the other, are to be avoided. It 
sums up Paul’s exhortation: “Do not be conformed to this world but 
be transformed .. .”’ (Rom. 12: 2). 

A Christianity that is not 7m the world has forgotten what the In- 
carnation is all about; a Christianity that is of the world has forgotten 
that “our commonwealth is in heaven” (Phil. 3: 20). All too often 
one or the other ¢s forgotten, and it would not be too difficult to write 
the history of the Church or the history of theology by simply noting 
how delicate has been the balance between worldliness and other- 
worldliness through the centuries, and how one and then the other 
seemed to prevail. And strong temptations to tip the balance (per- 
haps we should call it “tension” rather than balance) are with us to- 
day as in the past. 


T: be in but not of the world is one way to define the mission of 


I 


Taking a quick look around and venturing a generalization, there is 
plenty of evidence that otherworldliness is a strong temptation today 
for many Churches and individual Christians. ‘This seems somehow 
quite out of character in our unromantic age, in a world which dis- 
credits panaceas and utopias, when neither old men dream dreams 
nor young men see visions. Or is it precisely because our world is so 
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disillusioned and disheartened that Christianity’s claim to offer some- 
thing ‘“‘out of this world” is so appealing and captivating? “If the 
foundations are destroyed, what can the righteous do?” (Ps. 11: 3). 
Well, they can “take refuge,” like the Psalmist, ‘in the Lord” whose 
“throne is in heaven.” They can find asylum in their faith; they can 
go to Church; they can hope in the Lord—eschatologically and apoca- 
lyptically—that sometime in the future ‘“‘on the wicked he will rain 
coals of fire and brimstone.” 

This is one way to be in but not of the world, and there are persua- 
sive reasons, historical, Biblical, and theological, for abandoning the 
world. It takes a time of crisis, such as ours, to demonstrate dra- 
matically not only the futility of man’s feeble efforts to save the world 
from itself but the significance of Christian eschatology which 
beckons us to raise our eyes from the dust to look at the far horizons. 
These are apocalyptic times, and yesterday's “liberalism” seems effete, 
and the “social gospel” bankrupt. 

We should not be surprised, therefore, that the Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses with their prediction of Armageddon just around the corner 
is one of the fastest growing religious groups in the world today. We 
should not find it odd that Billy Graham attracts huge crowds with 
his old-time religion, or that there is a renaissance of fundamentalism 
in our day, or that there is a revival of interest in worship and per- 
sonal piety in our Churches, or that many on the edges of organized 
religion at least profess their faith in faith. All these movements 
may remind us, if only negatively and in a corrective sense, of 
Christianity’s stance outside of this world, that “here we have no 
lasting city, but we seek the city which is to come” (Heb. 13: 14). 

But it must also be said that to be in but not of the world in this 
fashion often means that we are not really in the world at all. In- 
stead of bringing the Gospel to the world in its confusion and per- 
plexity, we try to keep the Gospel from the world by keeping it to 
ourselves. ‘“ITo keep oneself unstained from the world,” we often 
retreat to the seclusion of our Church or our theology, but we forget 
that the Apostle who urged this advice preceded it with the curious 
definition—‘‘Religion that is pure and undefiled before God and the 
Father is this: to visit orphans and widows in their affliction” (James 
1: 27). The Gospel to orphans and widows, the most detached, 
lonely, un-accepted of all humans, cannot be preached or declared by 
defining the world as “out of bounds,” ‘‘off limits,” or by quarantin- 
ing the Church and Christian piety from the world. 
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Too much of our religious and Church life is strictly ‘out of this 
world” not in a proper eschatological sense but in an unrelated sense. 
So much of our Sunday worship, our pastoral prayers, our hymns 
and anthems, our pulpit homilies, our sacramental ceremonies, our 
vested choirs and divided chancels, our processing and recessing—so 
much of this and more is simply unrelated to reality. It is other- 
worldly not in a good but in a bad sense. And were it not so 
soporific and hypnotic, it would not be tolerated by people who 
otherwise are very much in the world. The prankish, irreverent 
pastor in Peter de Vries novel, The Mackerel Plaza, praying about a 
local flood, intoned: ‘‘May a merciful Providence deliver us from this 
act of God’’—knowing full well that his congregation hearing two 
pious phrases strung together would not question the theological 
discrepancy. We may improve on this utterance and pray: ‘““May a 
merciful Providence deliver us from this kind of otherworldly re- 
ligion.”’ 

II 


The evidence is not all on one side, however, and there is plenty 
of religious worldliness in our midst today. The fact that this state- 
ment immediately strikes us as ambiguous is an indication of how 
strong the otherworldly tendency is among us. ‘To be in the world 
may mean either that we are so much concerned and enmeshed with 
the things of this world that the Church and the Christian life be- 
come indistinguishable from the world, or that we proclaim the 
Gospel in word and deed to the world in a redemptive and healing 
way by self-identification and participation in the world’s woes and 
ills. ‘The first possibility is the stronger temptation, and it too is a 
peril that threatens the Christian witness today. 

It was the glory of “liberalism” that it sensed the inconclusiveness 
of Church membership or theological orthodoxy as a test of true 
religion. It was the incontestable insight of the “‘social gospel’ that 
it took seriously “the world” which God so loved that he sent his Son 
to redeem it. Both were worldly rather than otherworldly. But 
putting the accent on being in the world, they often obscured the 
other side of the equation—not to be of the world. The “liberal’’ 
credo regarding the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man 
(or the infinite value of human personality, as Harnack originally 
defined it) was wide open to the temptation to stress the latter and 
ignore the former of its two articles of faith, and thus to become in- 
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distinguishable from other, secular programs for democratic reform. 
The “‘social gospel” was so patronizingly concerned with society that 
it frequently forgot that it was the Gospel that inspired and initiated 
its crusade. 

Is it any wonder that, especially in American Protestantism, there 
emerged an “‘‘activism” that was very much in the world simply be- 
cause the world had penetrated deeply into the Church, its theology, 
and its piety? One result of this has been what Richard Niebuhr 
has called our “utilitarian faith,” the belief that piety pays off in 
prosperity, that faith in faith is therapeutic, that religion is a good 
thing. So we witness the phenomenal growth of the cult of religious 
reassurance, that present-day “Coué-ism” which affirms: “Every day 
in every way through religion, prayer, and piety I am getting better 
and better.” 

In recent years the American Churches have become big, booming, 
and business-like. ‘They never had it so good. According to a sur- 
vey for the year 1957, the National Council of Churches reported 
that there are more than 100 million Church members in the United 
States, an increase of 3% over the previous year and nearly twice the 
increase in general population. Nearly 40 million are enrolled 
in Sunday Schools, an increase of 244%. More than 3000 new 
Churches were built, bringing the total to 308,647. There are more 
than a quarter of a million ordained ministers with active charges. 
There are 22,680 missionaries at home and abroad as compared with 
18,576 four years ago and 11,289 twenty years ago. Fifty-three 
Protestant denominations reported receipts of over two billion dol- 
lars. New buildings constructed cost 34 of a billion. American 
Churches supported 424 hospitals, 2783 institutions for children and 
the aged, 377 settlement houses, 500 colleges, and 160 theological 
seminaries. 

Speaking statistically, the American Churches are very much in 
the world. But figures can lie, and the same Report referred to goes 
on, after citing all the percentage increases, to deplore the veneration 
of big numbers as the equivalent of spiritual or moral wellbeing. 
There is no reason, on the other hand, why we should be critical 
about the figures and statistics of Church growth as such. Some 
analysts, pretending to more sensitive awareness of what real religion 
is than the rest of us, delight in ridiculing all such statistical reports 
and sociological surveys. But it does not necessarily follow that a 
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small Church has more of the real Gospel in it than a big Church. 
The critical point of attack is not in the fact that the Churches are 
very much in the world, but what the Churches with all their re- 
sources and opportunities are doing in the world and how they under- 
stand the tension between being in but not of the world. 


Il 


We have hinted at another way to think about being in the world, 
namely, by proclaiming the Gospel in word and deed to the world in 
a redemptive and healing way. ‘This is not just a theoretical or 
alternative possibility but a direct implication of the Incarnation. It 
is in Christ that we see what it means to be in but not of the world. 
“Though he was in the form of God . . . he humbled himself” (Phil. 
2: 6, 8). In his identification with sinful, sick mankind, Jesus was 
charged by the respectable religious leaders of his day for being the 
friend of sinners, a breaker of the sabbath, a glutton and a winebib- 
ber. But nowhere is there any evidence that he demeaned himself 
or was degraded by his contact with tax collectors, paralytics, harlots, 
Samaritans, or demoniacs. His association was always one of mercy 
and forgiveness, of sympathy and acceptance, of redemption and 
restoration. 

As over against an escapist type of otherworldliness, this would 
mean that we must not be tempted to relinquish the world to its own 
self-destruction. We must not be content to judge the world, to 
condemn it, to deny it, or to stand aloof and remain apart from it. 
And over against a worldliness that reduces Christianity to a secular 
philosophy or moralism, this would mean that we must not be 
tempted to equate the Gospel with mere humanitarianism, or sky- 
blue idealism, or condescending social service. 

When Jesus said, ““No servant can serve two masters. . . . You can- 
not serve God and mammon” (Luke 16: 13), his words can be, and 
have been, taken to underwrite the Christian’s withdrawal and de- 
tachment from the world. But this phrase, ‘“‘you cannot serve God 
’ is preceded in Luke’s Gospel by the parable of the 
unjust steward, that clever rascal whom Jesus applauded not for his 
dishonesty but for his ingenuity. And the moral of the parable 
contains the astonishing statement, coupled with the equally astonish- 
ing advice, ‘the sons of this world are wiser in their own generation 
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than the sons of light . . . make friends for yourselves by means of 
unrighteous mammon .. .” (Luke 16: 1-9). 

The world of Christians and of Christian Churches is not a sepa- 
rate, spiritual realm safely inoculated against the diseases of another, 
earthly world. We may pretend that this is so, in which case the 
world ignores us, either because we remove ourselves so far from it, or 
because it senses that we too are deeply involved in the world we 
condemn. ‘The mission of the Church and the life of the Christian 
cannot be fulfilled on a line parallel to the world but which never 
intersects or penetrates that sphere. 

But beyond that, to be in the world, to make friends of the un- 
righteous mammon, means that we not only expose and condemn the 
evils and ailments of the world, but, what is more difficult and dis- 
tasteful for most of us, that we seek to appreciate and welcome every 
evidence and contribution for good which the world offers. The 
astonishing thing about Jesus’ parable is that he tells us we can learn 
something from the clever, if unscrupulous, steward. The world is 
not only the arena in which the struggle for life is staged, it is not 
merely the realm of perdition and judgment, it is where we are, and 
both we and it stand in need of forgiveness and redemption. ‘For 
God sent his Son into the world, not to condemn the world, but that 
the world might be saved through him” (John 3: 17). 
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Servant Lord and Servant People 


Churches will meet in Campinas, Brazil. The Alliance meeting 

is set to coincide with celebrations of the Presbyterian Church in 
Brazil which will be observing its centenary anniversary. “The theme 
for this Reformed assembly has been formulated as “The Servant- 
Lord and His Servant People.” In this issue of THEOLoGy ‘Topay 
we anticipate the Alliance conference by publishing several back- 
ground papers on this important topic, and we hope in this way to 
make a contribution to the study program which is already under way. 


1 the late summer of 1959, the World Alliance of Reformed 


The opening devotional meditation by Theodore A. Gill on 
“Priesthood of Believers’ reminds us of a basic Reformation em- 
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phasis that in our day needs to be reclaimed. The Reformers dis- 
covered that “the New Testament word for clergy (kleros) refers not 
to a special order among Christians, but to all Christians. And the 
word for laity (laos) vefers not to a recipient part of the congregation 
but to all Christians. All are called to one service. . . .” 

Theodore A. Gill is the Managing Editor of The Christian Cen- 
tury and President-Elect of the San Francisco Theological Seminary, 
San Anselmo, California. After post-graduate study at Zurich under 
Emil Brunner, Dr. Gill served as minister of a Presbyterian Church 
in New York city and later as a teacher at Lindenwood College. He 
has recently edited for publication The Sermons of John Donne (Liv- 
ing Age Books, 1958). This article on “Priesthood of Believers,” 
which is so appropriate for the observance of Reformation Sunday 
(October 26, 1958), is here reprinted with the permission of the pub- 
lishers from A Handbook of Christian Theology, Meridian Books, 
New York, 1958, pp. 281-283. 


The next five articles deal with aspects of the “Servant Figure” 
with special reference to Biblical background and theological impli- 
cations. John A. Mackay’s “The Form of a Servant” shows how 
basic the symbol is in Scripture, how the term “‘servant’”’ has become 
degraded in our day, and how important it is for the life and work 
of the Church to recapture the servant image for our day. 

Robert Lennox, Principal of the Presbyterian College, Montreal, 
traces the servant motif through the Old Testament, indicating its 
central significance in the “suffering servant”’ passages in Isaiah and 
alluding to some recent scholarly research on this subject. 

George Johnston, Professor of New Testament at Emmanuel Col- 
lege, Toronto, examines the complex references in the New Testa- 
ment and concludes with some suggestions as to what these mean for 
the ministry and worship of the Church. 

Paul L. Lehmann, Professor of Theology at the Harvard Divinity 
School, picks up the servant theme in Reformation theology, par- 
ticularly in Calvin and in Barth’s contemporary re-interpretation. 

Lewis Mudge’s essay, “On Living with a Conference Theme,” is 
an interesting inside glimpse into the working out of the coming 
Brazil topic. He indicates the perils of deciding in advance what 
the Churches ought to think about, but he also believes that such a 
procedure presents live prospects for debate and free discussion. 
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Lewis S. Mudge is the Theological Secretary of the World Alliance 
of Reformed Churches, and he has been charged with organizing 
the 18th General Council from his office in Geneva and by means 
of personal contacts with Reformed Churchmen in Europe and in 
North and South America. 

In all these discussions, no attempt is made to force the “servant” 
figure beyond its Biblical usage, but there is remarkable unanimity 
in these papers regarding the pivotal significance of the image not 
only for the interpretation of the Biblical revelation and the Person 
and Work of Christ but also for the present problems of Church life 
and organization. 


We include in this issue a short but suggestive study in Shake- 
spearean tragedy by Wilbur Dunkel which raises a question about 
the “inheritors of power” who invariably are meek men, serving 
nevertheless as restorers of peace and harmony. ‘Toward the end of 
his survey, the author asks: “For the Christian man of today, has 
meekness ceased to be a virtue?” 

Wilbur Dwight Dunkel, a member of the Editorial Council of 
THEOLOGY Topay, is Professor and Chairman of the Department of 
English Literature in the College of Arts and Sciences of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 


To take the servant figure seriously implies a serious concern for 
theology as the servant of the Church. The Reformed tradition has 
always tried to do this, and one of its glories is its sober respect for 
intellectual integrity and doctrinal construction. We include in this 
issue two examples of contemporary theological analysis in the best 
Reformed tradition. ‘The first is an instructive review of the last 100 
years in theological trends by Nels Ferré which not only reminds us 
of our thological heritage but evaluates certain present tendencies 
which promise to provoke discussion for years to come. 

Nels F. S. Ferré is Professor of Christian Theology at the Andover 
Newton Theological School, Newton Centre, Mass., and the author 
of many books, the most recent being Christ and the Christian (1958). 


The concluding article is by Henry P. Van Dusen on the doctrine 
of the Trinity. “Of all the beliefs of Christian faith, the most 
mysterious and the most mystifying to the ordinary Christian is the 
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Trinity.” ‘The author shows in clear and direct language how the 
classic theologians have sought to interpret the “Trinity of experi- 
ence” in terms of the ““Trinity of speculation” and where they have 
succeeded and failed in the attempt. 

Henry P. Van Dusen is President of Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, the author of many books on theology and the Church, 
and for many years a leading spokesman of the ecumenical move- 
ment. This article is a condensation of a portion of a new book by 
Dr. Van Dusen, Spirit, Son, and Father: Christian Faith in the Light 
of the Holy Spirit, to be published in the autumn by Scribners. 


A word should be said about two other items in this issue. During 
an extended trip to the Far East, Dr. E. G. Homrighausen who 
regularly prepares the section on “The Church in the World” has 
invited Shaun Herron to write the news items during his absence. 
As the vigorous editor of The British Weekly, Shaun Herron is 
known to many of our readers, and we welcome him to our pages. 
Mr. Herron has been serving for the past year as the pastor of the 
United Church of Canada in Weyburn, Saskatchewan. 


The Book Review section for this number begins with a critical 
analysis of Barth’s doctrine of election by George Hendry. This, 
we feel, will be of great help for those who have already heard some- 
thing of Barth’s novel and stimulating approach to this classic Re- 
formed doctrine around which so much historic discussion and 
controversy have revolved. George S. Hendry is Professor of The- 
ology at Princeton Theological Seminary, and the author of the 
recently published volume on Christology, The Gospel of the In- 
carnation (1958). 

H. T. K. 











PRIESTHOOD OF BELIEVERS* 


By TuHeopore A. GILL 


ET any element in the Christian truth slip ever so slightly out 
of the Church’s attention, and sooner or later that particular 
truth is bound to make a stormy reappearance. This, at least, 

is what happened in the case of the essential New Testament emphasis 
on the common standing and common responsibility of all Chris- 
tians. . . . Martin Luther especially made the priesthood of all 
believers a touchstone for the true Church and a mark of the 
Reformation’s faithfulness to an original Christianity too long 
subverted. 

Looking back across centuries in which the Church had come to 
distinguish sharply between clergy and laity, between religious and 
secular vocations, the Reformers could find no scriptural ground for 
the development. Certainly in the little company of Jesus and his 
friends there was no division into clergy and laity. In manner, 
speech, and mood Jesus identified himself as what today would be 
called a layman. And the disciples, who might look from here like 
laymen, were really the preachers who were sent out. 

When life is set down in writing, the process inevitably articulates 
living relationships more vigidly and draws distinctions more sharply 
than reality permits. Even so, in the New Testament there is little 
sign of the deep vocational difference which would shortly show up 
in the Church. Quite plainly, the New Testament word for clergy 
(kleros) refers not to a special order among Christians, but to all 
Christians. And the word for laity (laos) refers not to a recipient part 
of the congregation but to all Christians. All are called to one 
service, and all alike are God’s people. “And ye are a chosen race, a 
royal priesthood, a holy nation, God’s own people (laos), that you 
may declare the wonderful deeds of him who called you out of dark- 
ness into his marvelous light” (I Peter 2: 9). 

Among the first Christians every man, however he lived and 
worked, ministered in the parish in which he lived and worked. 


* This article is reprinted with the permission of the publishers from A Handbook of 
Christian Theology, edited by Marvin Halverson and Arthur A. Cohen, Meridian Books, Inc., 
New York, 1958, pp. 281-283. 
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There were leaders and teachers and special spokesmen, of course. 
But they did no more than show or set the direction of every Chris- 
tian’s obligation. ‘Then incorrigibly hierarchical humanity began 
to suspect that some things were too holy, some learning too high, 
some service too spiritual for just any man to handle. Within Chris- 
tianity a special order developed and wrapped itself in that New 
Testament word meant in the beginning to comprehend all Chris- 
tians—the clergy, the priesthood. Now there were certain Christians 
set aside to distribute the divine blessing. Everybody else was in 
the other order of Christian, the laity, who supported and sustained 
the priests in their performance of the real Christian service and the 
real Christian worship. ‘The popular temptation was to think of a 
first-class layman as still a second-class Christian. There was the 
“religious” vocation—and then there were all the other vocations. 

The Reformers vigorously assailed this particular distortion. 
Puncturing what they regarded as the pretensions of the professional 
clergy came as close as anything to being what the whole Reformation 
was about. ‘The direct access of each man to the only Mediator de- 
manded the downgrading of all those officers of the Church who had 
long been interposed between believer and God. A correlative 
emphasis, of course, was upon the priesthood which devolved on 
every believer by reason of this direct access. But in polemical 
turbulence, depreciation of the existing priesthood of a few believers 
sometimes rang louder than exaltation of the original priesthood of 
all believers. . . 

As all Christians are priests before God, God’s requirements and 
expectations will be the same for all. The same principle obtains 
for Christian knowledge and learning. ‘Typically, this was Calvin’s 
special emphasis. If there is no ultimate distinction in orders, 
neither can there be a lesser or greater demand for knowledge of and 
reflection on the Scriptures. No man can resign intelligence or 
inquiry to his priest, for every man is a priest charged to learn and 
to teach. 

Today, in a continuing effort to reclaim the priesthood of all be- 
lievers, Protestants who note their own repeated failures are putting 
most emphasis on the common service to which the doctrine bids all 
Christians. ‘Every shoemaker can be a priest of God, and stick to 
his own last while he does it,” said Luther. Whoever, wherever we 
are, whatever we do, we are ministers of God. 











THE FORM OF A SERVANT 


By Joun A. Mackay 


fascinated me. I have come increasingly to feel that it is the 

symbol which, on the one hand, is most deeply significant in 

the Bible and in Christianity, and which, on the other hand, is most 

needed by the religion, the culture, and the civilization of our time. 

There are three things I want to say, three affirmations I wish to 
make, about the servant image. 


Pies a number of years the Biblical image of the ‘‘servant”’ has 


I 


First, the servant image is the most significant symbol in the Bible 
and in the Christian religion. It pervades the Old Testament. 
Moses, the lawgiver and prophet of Israel, is called the ‘‘servant of 
God.” So, too, is David, Israel’s greatest king. Israel itself, the 
people of God, is called the “servant of God.” ‘“You are my servant, 
Israel, in whom I will be glorified.” Through Israel God would 
make his nature known; through the Hebrew people his purpose 
would be achieved upon earth. Israel’s true destiny was to serve 
God, to be “‘a light to the nations,”’ that God’s salvation might be 
carried to the ends of the earth. 

So, too, in the New Testament. ‘The One greater than Moses and 
Solomon, David's greatest son, Jesus Christ, who knew that he was 
one with the Father, the only-begotten Son of God, gloried in making 
clear that he came to be a servant. “I have glorified Thee on the 
earth,” he said. “I have finished the work that Thou gavest me to 
do.” Picking up the ancient designation of Israel as a “servant,” 
even as the “‘suffering servant,’ he exclaimed, “the Son of Man came 
not to be served, but to serve, and to give his life as a ransom for 
many.” It was as a servant that Jesus unveiled the splendor of God 
and served the purpose of God. It was as a servant, and to fulfill 
his destiny as a servant, that he allowed himself to be captured and 
manhandled. He was eventually crucified as the “suffering Servant,” 
who rose again from the dead to reap the reward of his faithfulness. 

Similarly in St. Paul, Christianity’s greatest convert. The man 
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from Tarsus interpreted the significance of Jesus Christ as that of 
one who “though he was in the form of God did not think equality 
with God a thing to be grasped” (or to be graspingly retained), but 
who took “the form of a servant.’ In the “form of a servant” he 
unveiled the splendor of Deity and fulfilled the divine redemptive 
purpose for mankind. It might be said that God was never so truly 
God as when he took the form of a servant and became man. _ It was 
no wonder that being fascinated by that Figure, and in thrall to his 
allegiance, Paul was proud to call himself “‘a servant of Jesus Christ’’ 
who was “‘‘called to be an apostle, set apart for the Gospel of God.” 
He, too, the greatest Christian of all time, “took the form of a serv- 
ant.” The man who knew what it meant to be in an ecstatic rapture 
“in the third heaven” labored with his own hands to support him- 
self. On his last voyage to Rome Paul was the one man who behaved 
like a hero during the hurricane in the Adriatic. Yet when he and 
his shipwrecked companions got ashore he did not try to cash in on 
the prestige he won aboard. Rather he scurried off among the 
bushes to get sticks to make a roaring fire for storm-battered, rain- 
sodden, weary men. Like his Master, he did not regard honor or 
status as a ‘“‘prize to be grasped.” 

How can we best describe the servant image? ‘There is, happily, 
in the New Testament itself an episode which provides us with the 
pictorial setting and the psychological inwardness necessary to under- 
stand what it means truly to be a servant in form and in spirit. I re- 
fer of course to the foot-washing in the Upper Room. ‘The same 
night in which our Lord was betrayed, he laid aside his garments 
after supper. Girding himself with a towel, he poured water into a 
basin and washed his disciples’ feet. In this scene we have both the 
divine pattern of the servant and the human possibility of assuming 
the servant form. 

To appraise the significance of any deed it is important to know 
the mood in which it was done, the psychological state out of which 
it was born. What was the state of mind which gave birth to the 
act, the menial act, of the foot-washing? Says the writer of the 
Fourth Gospel, “Jesus, knowing that the Father had given all things 
into his hands,”’ being intensely aware that all power, cosmic power, 
was his, that he was the Lord of History, did not take into his hand 
the symbol of a scepter to overawe his disciples or to engrave upon 
their imagination a regal image. Instead he borrowed a towel with 
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which to perform a menial act. Again, “knowing that he had come 
from God and was going to God,” aware of his essential nature, of his 
kinship with God, of the source and goal of his life, Jesus broke out 
of the divine cycle. He did not summon his disciples to an act of 
worship at his feet; no, he moved from Deity towards humanity, to 
express to men what is in the deepest heart of God, a loving concern 
for human welfare. Here is a perfect transcript of what it means to 
be a “‘servant” in the Biblical sense. It denotes a complete absence 
of external compulsion. It means voluntariness, spontaneity, a cer- 
tain inner joy and even exultancy. Nobody obliges the true servant 
to assume a menial role. Knowing fully who he is and aware of his 
high destiny as one of God’s elect children, a man is moved to perform 
the lowliest act, joyously, voluntarily, in the “form of a servant.” 

But here we confront a problem. How can men who are by nature 
self-centered and want to be like God, be made willing to take the 
form of a servant and fulfill the imperative which Christ left with his 
disciples, namely, that if he, their Lord and Master, washed their 
feet, so they, too, in lowliest mien and obedience, should wash the feet 
of their fellows. The answer to this problem is found in the context 
in which the footwashing scene occurred. ‘The washing of feet was 
preceded by the “breaking of bread.” We can be like Christ; we 
can take the ‘form of a servant” and obey Christ’s commands only 
when he himself is formed in us. We must live by him if we would 
act like him and for him. 

In the background and preceding the footwashing is the Holy 
Supper, the eucharistic feast. Christ gave an imperative to his 
disciples because he had already invited them to partake of the sym- 
bols of his broken body and his shed blood. The only way in which 
a Christian imperative can be fulfilled, the only way in which Chris- 
tian ethics can take on concrete reality, is when the crucified and 
living Christ enters into and becomes part of our humanity, bone of 
our bone and flesh of our flesh. In other words, in the background 
of the footwashing and preceding it, stands the eucharistic meal. 
This must always be the order. First the Real Presence, Christ be- 
coming a part of us, through faith, and we living upon him, partici- 
pating in his being, that we may express his spirit, and, like him, take 
the servant form. This is of supreme importance. It lifts the whole 
question of ethical obedience out of the realm of pure morality and 
puts it where it belongs. The possibility of likeness to Christ de- 
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rives from that communion with Christ, that realization of the Real 
Presence which is at the heart of the Lord’s Supper. 

There have been notable cases in which the episode of the foot- 
washing has made a transforming impact upon thought and life. 
H. A. Hodges, Professor of Philosophy in the University of Reading, 
England, strolling along an Oxford street one Saturday afternoon, 
saw in a bookstore window a representation of the incident. The 
scene gripped him. He himself tells the story, “As I looked at that 
picture,” he says, ‘I knew that the Absolute was my footman.”” ‘The 
doubting philosopher passed through an experience of conversion. 
Memories of childhood, of home and Sunday School, were set in a 
new perspective. ‘There was born a flash of spiritual insight and 
intuition. He said to himself: If Ultimate Reality, if the Absolute, 
is like that stooping Figure, that God has my allegiance. Young 
Hodges became a Christian. His whole world view was changed. 
He knew that in God’s world the human absolute is the servant, that 
it is the meek who “‘shall inherit the earth,” that there is no ultimate 
place for pure force, for the tyrant or the dictator, but only for those 
who are willing to serve God and man in the form of servants. 


II 


The second affirmation which I would make is this: The servant 
image has been degraded in our time. ‘There is a contemporary 
thinker who discusses this question, the French Christian existential- 
ist, Gabriel Marcel. In a remarkable book entitled, Men against 
Humanity, Marcel stresses the point that in our time the servant 
image has been degraded. ‘To think of a servant,” he says, “is to 
think of one who is obliged to do what he does because of compulsion, 
who is merely passive, whose obedience is forced, who would not do 
what he does if he could do anything else to avoid it.” That is to 
say, iN Our contemporary culture and civilization, to be a servant 
tends to be interpreted in terms of enforced obedience and pure 
passivity. Colonialism and Communism have been responsible for 
this in large sectors of the world. In vast regions of the globe today 
to be a servant is to be a person who lacks freedom because of social or 
political subjection. A servant is one associated with social servitude 
or with racial inferiority, so that nobody would be a servant if he 
could be anything else. Elsewhere, industrialism, the child of 
technology, has tended to depersonalize, to dehumanize man, and so 
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to take all pristine and inherent value from the concept of the servant. 
Men become types and mere cogs in a wheel; they have value not in 
themselves but because they are useful, because they fit into a system. 
The supreme norm whereby ordinary human beings are judged is 
their utilitarian value for an organization. 

Strangely enough, however, a form of false equalitarianism, which 
distinguishes a certain type of democracy, has done the same thing to 
the servant image. ‘There isa kind of democracy in which this senti- 
ment is common. Why should J do this? I am your equal; I am 
as good as you. ‘The suggestion is that readiness to do a certain job 
is to admit inferiority. Might one not even say that there is an 
extreme form of democracy, based upon an abstract sense of equality, 
which can be, and is becoming, positively satanic in its implications. 
Recall that in John Milton’s interpretation of the psychology of 
Satan, the Archangel fell because he could not endure the thought 
that anyone should be better than he. He wanted to be equal with 
the Highest, and, if possible, his superior. 


‘é 


. aspiring 


To set himself in glory above his peers, 

He trusted to have equalled the Most High.” 
Even to feel gratitude was a sign of weakness. So, 
‘Better to reign in Hell than serve in Heaven.” 
Another celestial spirit 

“Rather than be less cared not to be at all.” 





One thing is becoming clear. The typical servant in our time 
lacks a sense of belonging, a great attachment, a something beyond 
equality, an inner compulsion, a spiritual motivation, a joyous self- 
giving. But to bea servant in a deeper, truer sense is to give oneself 
with enthusiasm and unreserved abandon to something that is con- 
ceived as being bigger than oneself, in which one can and should 
lose oneself. Our Lord in the footwashing gave a native, symbolical 
expression to what he, the Son of God, accepted as his role in taking 
the “form of a servant,” when he undertook to be God’s redemptive 
instrument for human salvation. The obedience unto death of the 
suffering Servant of the Lord was something voluntarily and joyously 
accepted. What is needed in our time, if the servant image is to be- 
come meaningful or potent, is an individual’s sense of reverence for 
and commitment to something bigger than himself. Let this some- 
thing be one’s brother man; let it be a human need, a great idea, a 
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worthy cause. Above all, let it be a sense of God, and of one’s in- 
debtedness to him and one’s partnership in his divine, redemptive 
purpose. 


III 


I come now to the third affirmation. One of the major tasks of our 
time is to restore the servant image. ‘This needs to be done both in 
secular society and in the Christian Church. 

The statesmen of today need to envisage the servant image. ‘They 
need to realize that the state or nation whose destinies they seek to 
control exists not for its own sake but to serve God and man. The 
totalitarian state, of course, assumes the role of Deity and takes on all 
the airs and attributes of the Master. Because of that the world has 
witnessed the tragedy of Hungary; it has witnessed, too, the tragedy 
of Spain, an equally sad country. Yet, in what we call, mythically 
and unreally, the “free world,”’ a responsible statesman has dared to 
affirm that a state or a nation, and this nation in particular, must act 
from pure self-interest as its highest motivation. Could anything 
be sadder, or more tragic? Could anything be more perilous for our 
national life and destiny than to affirm to the world that the good 
that is done by a people naturally generous above all the peoples of 
the earth, is done ultimately because it is in our national interest 
that it should be done. How can anyone acquainted with history 
and human nature affirm that it matters nothing whether or not this 
country has friends in the world, or whether people love us or hate 
us, so long as they serve our purpose and contribute to our security? 
It is time that we realized as the English historian, Butterfield, puts it, 
that “civilization needs forgiveness.” “There is none righteous, no 
not one.” 

Yes, the time has come for the rulers of men to forget their “cold 
war,’ to sit down together in penitence before God, each to listen to 
the other, and to be brutally frank with one another. It is time for 
statesmen who claim to represent the Christian tradition in politics 
to do their thinking in terms of the light and majesty of him who took 
the form of aservant. Repentance, too, is needed, as we contemplate 
our national sins and shortcomings, the betrayal of Republican Spain, 
for example, and our alliance with contemporary tyrants and slave 
dealers because they serve our interests. This does not mean that we 
should be unaware of the necessity of self-defense, or of national 
security. It does mean, however, that we should realize that we be- 
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long to a society of sinners in need of forgiveness. It means that we 
should become vividly aware of the great inexorable principles of 
God’s government of human affairs. It means a concern for truth 
and righteousness and a desire to understand why certain nations and 
peoples think and act as they do. When we come to understand 
them we can perchance forgive them. God, moreover, can operate 
in human hearts. ‘The outlook of men and nations changes. Many 
a political theory breaks down when it confronts the stark realities of 
human nature. Men were made for freedom and they will affirm it. 
Profound changes are taking place even within Communist countries. 
Let us contribute to social change by increasing human contacts and 
by an exchange of commodities rather than by a mere increase of 
armaments. Let us beware of sanctifying hate under the guise of 
disliking a system. Let us, in a word, be willing to be the “servant” 
of another people's best interests and cease equating our own interests 
and actions with the will of God and his righteousness. 

The leaders of culture need equally to recover the servant image. 
Too long have they lived with the image of the “master,’’ the image 
of him who masters facts, who acquires knowledge, who becomes 
encyclopedic, who wins the $64,000 prize, and who, nevertheless, 
may be a plain jackass in matters involving ordinary human wisdom. 
Not knowledge but wisdom is man’s supreme need and glory, a ca- 
pacity for right relations between man and God and between man and 
man. “The beginning of wisdom,” let it never be forgotten, is the 
“fear of the Lord.”” Wisdom comes, truth is envisaged, when man 
takes up a true servant's attitude of reverent, joyous devotion to the 
Great Master. 

It is time, moreover, that some thinkers go beyond the idea that to 
be cultured is to be a mere master of dialectic, to be aware of the 
dialectical movement in thought and in history, so that a person 
comes to the point of never being able to become a servant of any 
single idea or attitude. In that case, the only absolute becomes the 
absolute of compromise, which is sanctified by a plea for forgiveness. 
When that happens, when it becomes the mark of a cultured person 
to refrain from making a forthright decision that is followed by 
dynamic action, then creative endeavor will be carried out by people 
whom we may despise and who live on the fringes of our traditional 
and classical culture. 

How common it is in our university system to consider that the 
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training of minds, the production of a critical intelligence, is the 
ultimate ideal of a liberal education! God forbid that our minds 
should not be trained, that our intelligence should not be critical, or 
that we should not have the gift of forming right judgments. But 
how true it is that many people who call themselves cultured are mere 
patrons of truth. ‘They see in life so many ambiguities and ambival- 
ences, they are so overwhelmed by a dialectical view of things, that 
they do not commit themselves to any single idea or cause. The on- 
coming generation of educated youth are becoming aware of this. In 
the course of the last year a Student Council Committee of Harvard 
University issued a very significant document, entitled Religion at 
Harvard. It lays stress upon the need of commitment in any person 
who would claim to be educated. Here are some of the emphases 
in the document in question: “Commitment is an active, personal 
affirmation of ultimate worth . . . Commitment is important to a 
man’s full development . . . The idea of commitment has a central 
place in the theory of the liberal university . . . An unclear under- 
standing of ultimate ends is frequently the cause of the misuse of 
means; this is as true in private as in public life . . . The greatest men 
of history have been strongly committed and yet have retained wide 
vision and broad sympathies.”” What is here involved is not neces- 
sarily religious but some ultimate value to which one gives allegiance. 
The truth is that if a person is to be truly educated and alive he must 
sooner or later find his value, his idea, his cause, and commit himself 
to it. That is to say, he must become the “servant” of something to 
which he can give himself with adventurous abandon. 

At an early stage in my own young manhood this truth was burned 
into me by that great Spanish thinker, Miguel de Unamuno, to whom 
I personally owe more than to any secular writer. When face to face 
with Spanish intellectuals who gloried in butterflying over the realms 
of truth, without committing themselves to any truth in particular, 
he used to say, “Get a great idea, marry it, found a home with it, and 
raise a family.” Just what was Unamuno saying? He was saying~ 
this: Become the servant of an idea, or a cause that is big enough and 
true enough, and let yourself go in devotion to it, taking all the con- 
sequent risks. 

But today people are in a mood of conformism; everyone is en- 
gaged in the great quest for security. Students are literally afraid, 
as we say vulgarly, to ‘‘stick their necks out.” This is one of the hall- 
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marks of student life in our time. ‘There are reasons for this, of 
course. Our generation is suffering from the disillusionment that 
has followed two world wars. People ask, “Is it worthwhile getting 
excited about anything?’ There is a tendency to regard with sus- 
picion, or as an inferior sort of being, the man who has strong con- 
victions, or who links his destiny to an idea or cause which means 
everything to him. And yet, we should remind ourselves that it is 
not natural for true men to be mere conformists in some comfortable 
status quo; it is not natural to live for the mere sake of being secure. 
The uncommitted life is as unworthy of human beings as the un- 
examined life. Life begins for a man when he commits himself to a 
worthy Master, when he joyously takes the form of a servant. 














IV 


All this is still more true and relevant in the community of Chris- 
tians. Churchmen need to recover the servant image. ‘They need 
to recover it, for example, in their thinking about the Church as an 
institution. We face no greater peril in the Christianity of our time 
than the peril of the Christian Church regarding itself as an end in 
itself, whether as a world body, as a national denomination, or as a 
local congregation. The Church, as “The Israel of God,” exists as 
did its prototype, God’s ancient people, to be the “servant of God.” 
The standard by which the Christian Church, wherever located or 
whatever its name, must be judged is by the measure in which it has 
taken the “form of a servant” and shows itself, by every evidence, to 
be in very truth, “the servant of Jesus Christ.” 

The purity of the Church and the unity of the Church are not 
enough if purity and unity come to be regarded as ends in themselves. 
It is not Christian to lay claim to absolute purity, whether of belief, 
worship or church organization. Some glory in their theological 
purity, that is, in their orthodoxy. They glory in having the right 
ideas; they defy anyone to prove that they are tainted with false 
doctrine. 

Now orthodoxy, that is, right or sound doctrine, is important. 
Yet we can have the truth in a purely intellectual sense without the 
truth having us. And Christian truth, let it never be forgotten, is 
personal truth; it centers in a Person and it must possess the lives of 
persons who in the fullest sense become servants of the Truth. 
Christian truth must not only be believed, it must be obeyed. Men 
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must do the truth. Here is the paradox. Loyalty to ideas about 
Christ can become a subtle substitute for loyalty to Christ himself. 
Ideas can become idols. ‘The heresy of orthodoxy, that is, the heresy 
to which orthodoxy is everlastingly subject, can be the most soul- 
destroying, mind-shattering of all heresies. 

Others say, “Ours is the true ministry. We can trace our descent 
to the apostles.’” So what? Can apostolic succession save you and 
give you good and regular standing in the Church of God? Who are 
you? Do you serve? Do you truly minister? Do you measure up 
to him who took the “form of a servant”? Do you do the work of 
Christ? Do you manifest the spirit of Christ? The proof of a true 
ministry is that it serves Jesus Christ the Truth. 

Still others say, ““Our Church is the true Church; it was founded by 
Christ himself and its structure was revealed by the Holy Spirit.” 
The answer is, structure of any kind is not the essence of the Christian 
Church... Structure, too, must be a “servant,” and must be judged by 
the degree in which it shows itself to be a servant of the redemptive 
will of God in Christ. In the ecumenical movement of today it is 
only on the road of Christian obedience that the Holy Spirit will 
reveal the structure which is most consonant with, and can best ex- 
press, the truth and unity of the Church of Christ. 

But even the unity of the Church cannot be an end in itself. The 
question must be asked, “Unity for what?’’ At the risk of becoming 
an idol the Church’s unity cannot be for its own sake. The possi- 
bility that this should happen is one of the perils of the ecumenical 
movement to which I am so deeply committed. The ideal of Chris- 
tian unity can never be tensionless harmony. The unity of the 
Church must be for the sake of the mission of the Church. The 
unity of the Body of Christ is fulfilled when all the members, func- 
tioning harmoniously together, serve the mandates of the Head and 
the impulses of the Heart. The unity of the true Church must be 
that of a world missionary community, that is, a community which is 
both missionary and world-wide. 

It is possible to conceive a form of Church organization world-wide 
in its scope. Church structure may be created which would fulfill 
all the proprieties and prerequisites of true Christian relationship. 
It would have an equal place for people of all races. It would tran- 
scend nationality. It would grant equal status to missionaries and 
“fraternal workers” among the native-born sons and daughters of the 
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Church. Ecclesiastical autonomy would be effective and Christian 
harmony would prevail. But autonomy and harmony for what? A 
Church can never be in very truth the Church unless it shows itself to 
be the servant of Christ, unless it takes seriously the missionary task of 
the Church. A true Church of Christ must be loyal to the last 
mandate which Christ gave his followers to make disciples of all na- 
tions. “The Church’s unity must be above all a unity in mission. It 
must carry the whole Body to the frontiers, not merely to the geo- 
graphical frontiers, but also to the unnumbered frontiers which begin 
in the home and extend to the backwoods and the high places of 
government. 

Christians as individuals must recover the servant image for them- 
selves. When is a man truly a man? When he fulfills his human 
vocation. Inadocument of the Reformed tradition there is a famous 
question which runs, “What is the chief end of man?” What does 
man exist for? When does he fulfill his destiny? ‘The answer is, 
‘“‘Man’s chief end is to glorify God, and to enjoy Him forever.’ Man 
is truly man when he becomes God’s medium, God’s servant. 
Through such a man God manifests the splendor of his character and 
carries forward his purpose, in holy fellowship with him who becomes 
his human instrument. Such a man becomes like his Master, who 
said, “I have glorified Thee on the earth; I have finished the work 
which Thou gavest me to do.”” This is what man is for, to unveil the 
splendor of his Maker and Redeemer, in his thinking, in his be- 
havior, and in his daily toil. It is on the road of obedience, in the 
“form of a servant” that a Christian comes to know in his deepest 
heart the meaning of God’s presence, and to experience “fellowship 
with the Father, and with his Son Jesus Christ.” Christlikeness 
means letting oneself go in obedience to the crucified and risen One, 
making some facet of the divine nature visible to men, fulfilling 
God’s redemptive will to the last frontier and till the sun of life 
goes down. 
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THE SERVANT OF YAHWEH IN 
THE OLD TESTAMENT 


By Rosert LENNOx 


HIS paper is only in the way of notes on the idea of the Servant 
of Yahweh in the Old Testament. It is not the intention of 
the writer, as indeed it would be quite beyond the limits of 
space at his disposal, to exhaust a subject around which in recent 
years has grown up a vast literature.’ It is my purpose rather to 
sketch in the outline of this important subject in order that we may 
understand somewhat more clearly the significance of the idea as it 
developed in the New Testament with reference to our Lord and his 
Church. 
The expression “Servant of Yahweh” has both a profane and a 
religious meaning in the Old Testament.’ 


I 


The Hebrew word ebed (servant) is derived from a root which 
connotes the idea of “work.” ‘The noun has come to be used strictly 
with reference to personal relationships, some examples of which may 
be given from the Old Testament. 

The servant as slave is one who belongs to another. In this con- 
nection it must be borne in mind that in Israel the idea of the slave 
was limited, as compared with the surrounding peoples of the An- 
cient Near East.* The slave could occupy a position of dignity and 
responsibility in his master’s house (Gen. 15: 2; 24). Nevertheless 
the slave was the property of his master and was considered as the 
equivalent of money (Gen. 20: 14; 24: 35; 32: 5; Ex. 21: 21). 

Those who became members of the standing army, which came 
into being with the establishment of the monarchy under Saul, were 


1 North, Christopher R., The Suffering Servant in Deutero-Isaiah, London, 1948; Rowley, 
H. H., The Servant of the Lord, London, 1952, Chaps. 1, 2. In these two books the most 
relevant literature on the subject is given. 

2Zimmerli, W., and Jeremias, J., The Servant of God, S.C.M. Press, 1957, p. 9. This 
work, as the following references will indicate, has been basic for this whole study. 

3 Cook, S. A., The Laws of Moses and the Code of Hammurabi, London, 1903, p. 164; cf. 
Oesterley, W. O. E., and Robinson, T. H., A History of Israel, Oxford, 1945, Vol. I, p. 328. 
See also Eichrodt, W., Theologie des Alten Testaments, Vol. I, dritte auflage, p. 28; Lind- 
hagen, Curt, The Servant Motif in the Old Testament, Uppsala, 1950, p. 153f. 
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designated “servants of the king,” and as such they occupied a new 
status in society. It might be going too far to say with Zimmerli and 
Jeremias that they seceded from their natural tribal membership; 
nevertheless they were in a peculiar sense the servants of the king (I 
Sam. 18: 5; 22: 9). This was true also of other functionaries of the 
court (I Sam. 16: 15; II Kings 22: 12). 

Political submission was sometimes expressed by the term servant, 
as in Josh. 9: 11 (cf. I Kings 20: 32). Closely related to this category 
were those who referred to themselves in terms of humility as serv- 
ants in relation to others. Sometimes these expressions were height- 
ened by other terms, as in the expression, “Thy servant, the dog” (II 
Kings 8: 13; II Sam. 9: 8).° 

Those who performed certain tasks in the sanctuary were called the 
servants of the sanctuary, or servants of the House of God (Josh. 9:23). 
But the personal relationship ° is emphasized in the later Old Testa- 
ment literature (Ezra 2: 55; Neh. 7: 57), where the temple servants 
are called the servants of Solomon, in contradistinction to the kind 
of thing we find outside the Old Testament. 


II 


The religious thought of the Old Testament is dominated by the 
ideas of Election and Covenant,’ which are related to each other and 
are, as Curt Lindhagen has shown,' related also to the ideas of service 
and servant. God was to Israel as a husband to a wife (Hosea 2:7; 
Jer. 3:20), as a Father to his son (Mal. 2: 10), and as a king to his 
people (Ps. 5: 2; 10: 16; 24: 8; 29: 10; Isa. 6: 5; Jer. 8: 19, etc.). The 
relationship, which all of these suggested, was similar to that of 
covenant relationship.® ‘The relation of king to people gave rise to 
many of those expressions regarding the religious life which we have 
already noted in the national, social, and political life.*° 

“Servant” is often used as the description of the pious in the 
presence of God (Ex. 4: 10; Ps. 119: 76; 143: 11). Zimmerli and 
Jeremias have pointed out that this conception was also used outside 
Israel, but that in Israel there was an absoluteness about the relation- 


4 Op. cit., pp. 10f. 

5 Zimmerli and Jeremias, op. cit., p. 12; Kittel, Theologisches Worterbuch zum Neuen 
Testament, Vol. II, p. 270, notes 40-42. 

6 Ibid., pp. 12f. 

7 Eichrodt, op. cit., Vol. I-III. 

8 Lindhagen, op. cit., pp. 82-106. 

9 [bid., p. 86. 

10 Wright, George E., Interpreter’s Bible, New York, 1956, Vol. I, pp. 355ff. 
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ship of the worshipper to God which was not true elsewhere.** On 
the other side of this relationship, the individual in Israel could 
rest assured of the grace and providence of God. Such confidence 
was based not upon some achievement of the worshipper through his 
sacrifices, but only upon his proper relation to that people whom God 
had chosen in the first instance. In the faithfulness of God he could 
rely.” 

The plural is used to indicate the pious as a whole, and its signifi- 
cance is shown by the parallels: those who seek Yahweh (Ps. 34: 22); 
those who love his name (Ps. 69: 36); his people (Ps. 105: 25; 135: 
14). In Isa. 65: 9 the term is equated with the elect. 

“Servant of Yahweh” is also used in the singular as a description of 
Israel (Isa. 41: 8; 44: 1; cf. 48: 20). In that section of the book of 
Isaiah, from which these references are taken, and in which this term 
for Israel may be unique,** the idea of Yahweh’s concern and initia- 
tive are emphasized. All that Israel is required to do is “to return.” 

Certain individuals who have stood out in the history of God’s 
dealings with his people are distinguished by this term, for example, 
the patriarchs (Gen. passim; Hos. 12: 3ff.; Jer. 9: 4; Isa. 43: 27). 
Moses is thus referred to forty times. David as king is God’s servant 
(II Sam. 3: 18; but see I Kings 11: 34 where over against Yahweh’s 
choice of David is David's faithfulness to God’s commandments and 
statutes). This, as Zimmerli and Jeremias state, gives birth to the 
hope of God’s action in the future when the coming king of his 
people will be one who bears the name of David (Ezek. 34: 23f.; 37: 
24f.),‘* though others who succeeded in the line of David are so called 
(Zech. 3: 8; cf. Hag. 2: 23). Even Nebuchadnezzar, a non-Israelite 
who was called by Yahweh, is given this distinctive title (Jer. 25: 9; 
27: 6; 43: 10). The words of Zimmerli and Jeremias regarding 
Moses are equally applicable to all these individuals: ‘An essential 
feature of the Biblical revelation comes out here. God's history is 
not transcendental, heavenly history. It stoops to earth and appoints 
men with their deeds and words as its signs.” ** So, too, are the 
prophets God’s messengers, and, like the messengers of every ancient 

11 Op. cit., pp. 14f. 

12 [bid., pp. 15f. See especially note 29, where we read: “It is significant that as against 
‘Thy Servant,’ occurring 92 times in the mouth of the petitioner, ‘My Servant’ occurs in the 
mouth of Yahweh as many as 62 times.” 

18 Ibid., p. 17, N. 35. 


14 Ibid., p. 20. 
15 Ibid., pp. 198. 
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Near Eastern monarch, they are his servants (see especially the refer- 
ences in Jer. 7: 25; 25: 4; 29: 19; 44: 14). 






III 






In a class all by itself, and, for our purpose of the greatest sig- 
nificance, is the “suffering servant” of Deutero-Isaiah who is depicted 
in a series of passages (Isa. 42: 1-4; 49: 1-6; 50: 4-9; 52: 13-53: 12). 
In earlier times when the unity of the book of Isaiah was generally 
accepted, there was also quite general acceptance of the view that 
these and similar passages were necessarily predictions of the coming 
Messiah and were accordingly given a Messianic interpretation.” 
But with the work of literary criticism and the view accepted with 
increasing unanimity that the book of Isaiah is to be considered as 
the work of more than one writer, the situation has changed in some 
respects, though the Messianic interpretation of some of the passages 
under consideration is by no means excluded. As a result of these 
literary studies, however, chapters forty and following are attributed 
to a prophet of the Exile. ‘Toward the end of the last century, Pro- 
fessor Duhm propounded his view that these so-called “servant 
passages” were distinct from the oracles contained in that part of the 
book and not the work of Deutero-Isaiah."* ‘This led to the question 
of the provenance of these passages, whether they were pre- or post- 
Isaianic and who was the “Suffering Servant” described in them. 

As to the former question, to which we may make only passing 
reference here,** different opinions have been expressed; Professor 
Norman Snaith arguing recently that the songs are all of a piece with 
the other passages that form the body of the work.”® S$. Mowinckel, 
on the other hand, supports the distinctiveness of the songs and refers 
them to the author or school which was responsible for Isa. 56-66." 
C. R. North would attribute them to Deutero-Isaiah himself as a 
later development of his thought.” 

More important for our theme is the latter question, which has 
called forth a variety of views, ranging over the whole gamut of pos- 
sibilities from Israel,** or a remnant of Israel,”* to some individual 








































16 See Young, Edward C., Studies in Isaiah, London, 1954. 

17 Duhm, Bernard, Das Buch Jesaia iibersetzt und erklart, Géttingen, 1892. 

18 See literature given in North and Rowley. 

19 Rowley, H. H., ed., Studies in Old Testament Prophecy, Edinburgh, 1950, pp. 187-200. 

20 Mowinckel, S., He That Cometh, translated by G. W. Anderson, Oxford, 1956, pp. 219, 
253ff. See also Muilenburg, James, The Interpreter’s Bible, Deutero-Isaiah, pp. 408ff. 

21 Op. cit., pp. 186-188. 
22 Peake, A. S., The Problem of Suffering in the Old Testament, London, 1904, Chap. 3. 
23 Snaith, op. cit., The remnant is the Israel of the Exile, pp. 188-192. 
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prophet or king like Jeremiah or Ezekiel, Jehoiachin or Zerubbabel,” 
or, as in the case of Aage Bentzen, to some figure like Moses, a Moses 
Redivivus.* The work of Helmer Ringgren and others, based upon 
a postulated “Royal Ritual,” * has some bearing upon this view of 
the kingly character of the servant. H. Wheeler Robinson, whose 
view finds support in the studies of the Danish scholar, Johans Peder- 
sen, has introduced a manner of thinking which was common in Is- 
rael which gave rise to the idea of “Corporate Personality,’ which he 
has applied very aptly and persuasively to the problem of the identity 
of the servant in Deutero-Isaiah.** ‘This is no mere ideal that Rob- 
inson is depicting, else were he open to the criticism of Mowinckel of 
sheer Platonism.** And, indeed, Robinson himself admits that such 
an idealizing was foreign to the Semitic mind.” He was thinking of 
Israel in all its concrete reality and of that reality as it found embodi- 
ment in a long succession of individuals without the actuality of 
whom it would have been difficult for the prophet to have given 
expression to such ideas as we find in these songs.*° 

These, then, are the ideas of the servant which have been proposed 
by a long list of scholars. ‘The servant is Israel, or some group 
within Israel, or some individual in his own right, or as the repre- 
sentative of his people. Who can decide? The fact that so many 
solutions to the problem of the identity of the servant have been 
offered by serious and cautious students of the Word of God sug- 
gests that none of them is correct, or indeed can be correct. Perhaps 
the truth is, as Oscar Cullmann has most recently put it: “All solu- 
tions of the problem, which have regard only to one category of 
passages, can claim no validity. Moreover, the three solutions in no 
wise exclude each other. In Semitic thought the equation of the 
collectivity and the individual is common. ‘Thus it is characteristic 
for the central theological ideas of the Servant of Yahweh songs, for 
the ideas of representation, that the many are progressively reduced, 
while a minority, becoming increasingly smaller, takes over the task 
which originally was set for the totality.” ** He refers to what he has 
set forth in his book, Christ and Time, that in the Bible the history 
of salvation develops from beginning to end in a progressive reduc- 


24 North, op. cit.; Rowley, op. cit. 

5 Bentzen, Aage, King and Messiah, London, 1955, Chaps. 6, 7. 

°6 Ringgren, Helmer, The Messiah in the Old Testament, London, 1955, Chap. 3. 

*7 Robinson, H. Wheeler, The Cross in the Old Testament, pp. 65-80; Pedersen, Johans, 
Israel, Its Life and Culture, London, 1946, Vol. I, pp. 267-279, especially p. 275. 

8 Op. cit., p. 213. 

29 Ibid., p. 79. 

30 Tbid., p. 80. 

31Cullmann, Oscar, Die Theologie des Neuen Testaments, 1957, pp. 53f. 
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tion in accordance with the principle of representation: ‘from the 
whole creation the course runs to man, from man to the people of 
Israel, from the people of Israel to the remnant, from the remnant to 
the One, Jesus. ‘This development or Heilsgeschichte is in the fig- 
ure of the Ebed Yahweh prefigured, who is at once the whole people, 
the remnant and the One. Indeed, this complexity is determinative 
for the thought of representation, as the central thought of these 
songs, which, so to speak, appears personified in the Ebed Yahweh.” 


IV 


This, then, is the figure who rises before us in these songs in whom 
the highest conception of what it means to be the servant of the Lord 
is set forth. ‘The first of these songs describes the servant’s mission, 
to be carried out with gentle patience and persistance. The second 
song culminates in setting forth the double nature of the task. It is 
to raise up the tribes of Jacob and to restore the preserved of Israel. 
But it is more; he is also to be a light to lighten the Gentiles and the 
salvation of God to the ends of the earth. The third song describes 
the suffering which this will involve; “I gave my back to the smiters 
and to those who plucked off the hair: I hid not my face from shame 
and spitting.” In the last song we learn that this suffering will end 
finally in death. This, as H. H. Rowley has pointed out, is more 
than that death is to be the consequence of his mission; it is rather 
the organ of it.** The servant’s death is an asham (a guilt offering), 
and, unlike all the other offerings on Jewish altars, was not merely 
physically without blemish; it was morally pure and a willing sacri- 
fice. It was universal in its inclusion of all men and effective in 
bringing them to repentance and a sense of forgiveness. Whatever 
may be the origin of this idea of the servant of Yahweh, this is not so 
important as what this writer came to know and to say about the 
nature of the divine purpose, of the nature of God and of man, and 
of their relation one to the other. And it is the main lineaments of 
this that we have been concerned to sketch, as bringing to final ex- 
pression all that the Old Testament has to say on this important 
theme. 

How it has been taken over into the New Testament, in contra- 
distinction to what took place in the thought of later Judaism, con- 
stitutes one of the chief links between the Old and the New Testa 
ment and illustrates in a remarkable way the unity of the Bible and 
the central significance of the “‘servant’”’ image. 


32 Rowley, H. H., The Unity of the Bible, 1953, p. 55. 
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THE SERVANT IMAGE IN THE 
NEW TESTAMENT 


By GerorGet JOHNSTON 


of Christological doctrine is thus stated by Joachim Jeremias: 
(1) that the title rats Geo was at no time on gentile Christian 
territory an accepted designation of the Messiah (it is not found in 
Paul); the titles xipvos, xprorés, ids rod Oeod were there preferred. (2) 
In the gentile churches the title lived on rather as a liturgical formula 
which became fixed at an early date and which was anchored in the 
eucharistic prayer, in the doxology and in the confession. . . . The 
title persists (in later times) in prayers and doxologies, otherwise al- 
most solely in solemn sacral speech. From the fifth century zais 
disappears altogether as a description of Christ” (The Servant of God, 
W. Zimmerli and J. Jeremias, London, 1957, p. 84). Elsewhere he 
points out that the servant image is not used in James, II Peter, II 
and III John, Jude, and Revelation. We should have to modify this 
judgment to the extent that we may ascribe the hymn in Phil., chap. 
2 to St. Paul himself, date the Fourth Gospel near the close of the first 
century, and place I Peter, with what Bultmann calls a hymn, at 
2: 21-25 (““Bekenntnis- und Liedfragmente im I Petrusbrief,” Coniec- 
tanea Neotestamentica, XI (1947), pp. 1-14), within the first twenty 
years of the second century. For in all three the influence of the 
servant concept is quite evident, even where the title is absent. 
About A.D. 100 the Gospel of Matthew makes explicit, e.g. at 12: 
18-21, the Church’s faith that in Jesus the servant prophecies of 
Isaiah had been fulfilled. As Cullmann has said, this is the classical 
expression of what Jesus meant in the New Testament age as the one 
in whose earthly work and in whose sacrificial death the whole 
Heilsgeschichte comes to its central point (Die Christologie des 
Neuen Testaments, Tiibingen, 1957, p. 80). 
It is matter for further discussion why the later Church discarded 
the servant image, and whether this is something that should be 


(): of the most interesting facts that emerge from the history 
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restated in contemporary theology. Do we have here, perhaps, a 
concrete expression in a theological idea of the paradox of grace? 
For the glory of the Christ is that he poured himself out that others 
might be filled (Phil. 2: 7), and yet he is “the image of God” (II Cor. 
4: 4); that he who is Creator, the reflection of divine glory and the 
express representation of God’s person (Heb. 1: 2f.), had to be made 
perfect through suffering, enduring temptation like others who be- 
long to the seed of Abraham, and crying with agonizing cries and 
tears to the God who could deliver him (Heb. 2: 15-18; 5: 7-9); and 
that the exciting man out of Nazareth, “Jesus, the son of Joseph” 
(John 1: 45), whose meat it was to do God’s will and to complete his 
work (John 4: 34), is the eternal Logos, the Only-Begotten, the re- 
vealer of the Father, full of grace and truth, and the dispenser of the 
Spirit of Truth (John 1: 1-18; 15: 26). He that would find his life 
must lose it, said Jesus; and he who would deserve to be called great 
must be a servant (Mark 8: 35; 9: 35). 

This spiritual truth was made flesh in Jesus himself. Clearly it 
must have a bearing on our Church order as well as our theology and 
our attitudes in practicing the Christian life. What was so central to 
our Lord cannot be less than central for us, his disciples. Moreover, 
if the servant theme provided for him, as William Manson has sug- 
gested, the predicate for his chosen title, the Son of Man (Jesus the 
Messiah, London, 1943, p. 111), we must go on to ask what this means 
for our understanding of God himself and his purpose for the whole 
universe. For it can be argued that Jesus accepted the necessity of 
suffering as God’s will for him, and the primitive preaching made the 
like assertion (Acts 2: 23). Are we not then led to concentrate our 
thought of God on the demonstration of his love for the guilty (Rom. 
5: 8), and to say with I John 4: 8—10 that “God is love’? Not power, 
nor eternal glory, nor judgment, but a love that is full of sacrifice is 
the primary element in the Christian doctrine of the Godhead. 


I 


It is no surprise that the first preachers and the writing Evangelists { 
should have turned to the servant prophecies of the Old Testament } 
in order to set forth the Christian claim for Jesus. If we think of | 
Saul the persecutor, we think of one who was scandalized by the idea 
of a crucified Messiah, an accursed Saviour (Gal. 3: 13). How then 
was he persuaded that Jesus was, nevertheless, the Lord’s anointed? 
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Not merely by a visionary experience, nor a mystical seeing of the 
Light; but by argument from Scripture. He handed on what he had 
received (both at Damascus and Jerusalem, no doubt), that “Christ 
died for our sins according to the Scriptures” (I Cor. 15: 3). Some- 
one had taken Saul for a walk to Emmaus, and shown him in the 
Old Testament the things concerning the Messiah Jesus (cf. Luke 
24). On another, a desert, road an Ethiopian eunuch also had ex- 
plained to him “the good news of Jesus,” and this on the basis of 
Isa. 53: 7f. (Acts 8: 26-35). So the wayfaring Church in its encoun- 
ter with Jewish skeptics endeavored to prove from the sacred Word 
the divine will that the Messiah had to die. 

Besides Matt. 12: 18 only four texts in Acts describe Jesus as the 
Servant (3: 13, 26; 4: 27, 30). The actual word is pais, child; but 
this word is employed hundreds of times in the Septuagint to trans- 
late the Hebrew ebed (servant), e.g. 14 out of 20 times in Deutero- 
Isaiah (Jeremias, op. cit., p. 39). Survivals of this usage are to be 
found in prayer or eucharistic contexts in J Clement, 59; Martyrdom 
of Polycarp, 14, 20; Didache, 9, 10. 

Now the question arises whether this servant theme was a dis- 
covery of the Church in the light of the Cross and the Resurrection; 
whether it is perhaps a Lucan peculiarity (e.g. Luke 4: 18ff. cites the 
fulfillment of Isa. 61 in the first sermon of Jesus; “Father, forgive 
them” (Luke 23: 34) is omitted by important textual witnesses and 
could have been the work of the community or some early in- 
terpreter; and if not, did Luke put it into the mouth of Jesus on the 
basis of Isa. 53: 12?). Even Jeremias has to admit that many of the 
Gospel passages “‘are wholly or in part the work of the Church” (op. 
cit., p. 99). 

This may be so, but we need not be too skeptical. One has only 
to think what the extreme position would involve: that Jesus did not 
himself interpret his mission as the sacrificial act of God’s Servant. 
But the Church, seeing in him the martyr par excellence and the 
King-Messiah, invented a whole series of great sayings in which Jesus 
alluded to the servant. What he had failed to see or had rejected, 
they saw and asserted! Rather, it is to be noted how, in the tradition, 
Jesus alone calls himself Son of Man, and how the fate of the Son 
of Man is to pour himself out and then be exalted. Why did not the 
Church put into his mouth a far more explicit reference to himself 
as the servant? So we turn to the words of Jesus. 
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Mark 2: 20, “the bridegroom will be taken away,” may be too soon 
in the account of the Ministry, but there is no reason to doubt that 
Jesus came to anticipate his removal by the religious leaders of his 
people (cf. Isa. 53: 8). 

Mark 8: 31 (the Son of Man must suffer much and be rejected); 
9: 12 (how is it written of the Son of Man that he will endure much 
suffering and be despised?); 10:45 (the Son of Man came to serve 
and to give his life a ransom for many); allowing that there may be 
traces of post eventum editing, we consider it probable that Jesus 
tried to teach his disciples that the Messiah would be put to death. 
Isa. 53: 10-12 provides the basis for the ransom prediction, and there 
is no good reason to.deny its authenticity. W.G. Kiimmel admits it, 
together with the Isaiah reference, and yet insists that Jesus did not 
express his purpose in terms of the Suffering Servant (Promise and 
Fulfillment, London, 1957, p. 73). This is like saying that the foot- 
ball team is in the split-'T formation, but the coach has no intention 
of calling the appropriate signals; it is merely misleading tactics! 
Why should Jesus thus refer to Isa. 53, with his own death in view? 
At the very least, Deutero-Isaiah’s servant songs must have been mak- 
ing a contribution to his thought. 

We find this confirmed in Luke 6: 29 (turning the other cheek; 
Isa. 50: 6, on which see W. Manson, op. cit., pp. 31f.); Luke 22: 37 
(Jesus says that in him must be fulfilled the saying in Isa. 53: 12, “And 
he was numbered among the lawless”); Mark 13: 24 (the word over 
the cup; poured out for many, i.e. “the many,” the congregation of 
God’s people). Again, we need not expunge Mark 14: 3-9, the 
anointing. ‘The nameless woman anointed his body for burial, be- 
cause he was her King who would be cast out among the nameless. 
The result of his dying, said Jesus, would be that the good tidings 
would be carried as a light to the Gentile world (cf. Isa. 49: 6; 40: 9). 

It is in the light of such passages that T. W. Manson finds ground 
for interpreting the temptations of Jesus as messianic: man (or, “the 
Son of Man’’?) must live by the word and will of God; the Messiah 
must be the servant of God (T. W. Manson, The Servant Messiah, 
Cambridge, 1953, pp. 56ff.). “There were so many directions toward 
which a messianic claimant might turn in those days, the way of a new 
Moses, or a new Aaron (the Qumran High Priest), or a new David 
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(the Qumran lay King), or a new Prophet (Deut. 18: 19). Jesus 
turned from them all, whether or not he immediately foresaw that 
this would inevitably lead him to a shameful death. My own view, 
which owes much to the teaching of T. W. Manson, is that Jesus 
began with the exhilarating hope of the Kingdom age of salvation 
breaking in to heal and to save the lost sheep of Israel and thus to 
consecrate the saving people of God; after some months he found 
that his contemporaries would not tolerate a Servant Messiah, and 
that death awaited him if he were faithful and true. This popular 
rejection, this demand for a new David (cf. John 6: 15), must be kept 
in mind as we turn to fresh evidence for the messianic hopes of the 
century just before Jesus. 

The Qumran yachad, led by priests, founded by a teacher who may 
have suffered martyrdom, seems to have expected an anointed High 
Priest as well as a lay King-Messiah (1QSa), and to this is attached 
the prophecy of Deut. 18: 19 (as in Acts 3: 22; cf. John 1: 21). The 
covenanters (Zadokites or Essenes) may have interpreted Isa. 52: 13— 
53: 12 in a messianic sense (see 1QIsa. 52: 14). Brownlee and others 
have drawn our attention to passages in the Manual of Discipline 
where the yachad, or the perfect twelve (or fifteen) men, were to 
become the fulfillment of the servant ideal (1QS 4: 20-22; 8: 4-7; 
9: 11). Thus in the desert a new temple would arise, an eternal 
planting, and the witnesses would effect atonement for the land (see 
W. H. Brownlee, B.A.S.O.R., Dec. 1953; Oct. 1954; M. Black, 
“Theological Conceptions in the Dead Sea Scrolls, “Svensk Exegetisk 
Arsbok, XVIII-XIX, 1953-54, pp. 72ff.; W. H. Brownlee, “Mes- 
sianic Motifs of Qumran and the New Testament,’ New Testament 
Studies, vol. 3, no. 1, Nov. 1956, pp. 12ff.). Isa. 44: 3-4 should be 
compared with the many Qumran references to the Spirit and the 
cleansing waters. Of course this “holy yachad of God,” as they 
called themselves, dreamt also of the Holy War and made ready for 
it, and they practiced an ethic of brotherly love toward the true 
servants of God but of hatred and opposition to others on the out- 
side. The differences are important. One suspects that they had 
not plumbed the depths of the servant concept as Jesus did, who 
proclaimed a love that had no frontiers because it flows from a 
heavenly Father. That there may have been influences on Jesus 
from Qumran, possibly through John the Baptist, is an open ques- 
tion. 
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To this material we should add the evidence collected by several 
scholars for a pre-Christian expectation of a suffering Messiah 
(Jeremias, op. cit.; W. D. Davies, Paul and Rabbinic Judaism, second 
ed., London, 1955, pp. 276-284, 366; L. E. Browne and M. Black, 
From Babylon to Bethlehem, Cambridge, 1951, pp. 95ff.; M. Black, 
Scottish Journal of Theology, March, 1953, pp. 1ff.). This evidence 
is found in Dan. 7: 21, 25; Test. of Levi 18: 2-9; Sim. of Enoch 46: 
3f.; 48: 4; Justin, Dial. with Trypho, 89f.; b San. 98b. It is possible 
to see in these passages some equating of the Enoch “Son of Man” and 
“Servant of the Lord” concepts with that of the King-Messiah, or the 
new Priest. An examination of the evidence, however, must lead to 
caution at this point. The connection of suffering with the advent 
of the Lord’s anointed, whatever his title or specific mission, is cer- 
tainly there but not-so significantly or centrally that we can make it 
a primary feature in the messianic hope. “Where is it written of 
the Son of Man that he must suffer many things?’ (Mark 9: 12). 
“Nowhere,” replies James Barr (Scottish Journal of Theology, Sept. 
1955, p. 23; cf. Muilenberg on Isa. 52: 13ff. in The Interpreter’s 
Bible, New York and Nashville, 1954). “This may indeed be “hyper- 
criticism” (Vincent Taylor, Jesus and His Sacrifice, 1937, p. 97), yet 
it is hard to understand the disciples’ obtuseness if the doctrine of a 
suffering Messiah or Son of Man was current and related clearly to 
Isa. 52: 13ff. C. R. North’s view, that the Isaiah song originally 
referred both to Israel and to a Messiah of the future, is of course 
possible; but it is hardly likely. I should be ready at this point, 
following William Manson, to leave room for a decisive contribution 
by Jesus himself to the equation of the Son of Man-Messiah complex 
with the prophecy of the suffering Servant, and to find the deepest 
convictions of Jesus’ mind in terms of his filial consciousness (W. 
Manson, op. cit., pp. 53, 71-75). 

This Servant Christology that Jesus appears to have made his own 
involves a radical transformation of the whole messianic idea, so that 
the Johannine word accurately reflects the mind of Jesus: “My king- 
ship is not of this world” (John 18: 36). The three concepts that 
stand out would seem to be Teacher, Intercessor, and Saviour. For 
the servant mediates the knowledge of the divine justice and right- 
eousness as a light to Israel and to the world; he intercedes for trans- 
gressors; and he dies so that others may live. Moreover, it would be 
a mistake to limit our consideration to the songs of second Isaiah; the 
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entire range of prophecy together with the prophetic teaching of 
Deuteronomy informed the mind of Jesus. 


III 


Within the Fourth Gospel we find these same elements. Jesus is 
described by the Baptist as the Lamb of God that takes away the sin 
of the world. If Jeremias is right, there lies in the background the 
servant image; the Aramaic talya’ can mean boy or lamb or servant 
(op. cit., p. 82; cf. C. F. Burney, The Aramaic Origin of the Fourth 
Gospel, Oxford, 1922, pp. 107f.). Isa. 53: 7 may be also in mind, and 
with it compare the hilasmos passage in I John 2: 2. Jesus, the good 
shepherd, lays down his life at the command of the Father (John 
10: 11-18; Isa. 53: 10, 12). He intercedes with the Father for the 
gift of the Spirit of truth (John 14: 16; cf. paracletos of Jesus in I 
John 2: 1). So on the Cross the Son of Man is “lifted up” and 
glorified (John 3: 14; 12: 32); he has become indeed a light for all 
men, and he will draw all to himself (John 1: 4; 8: 12ff.; 9: 5; 12: 32, 
36, 46). Jesus is the rabbi or Teacher of Israel (John 1: 38; 3: 2, 34; 
4: 31; 6: 25, 68; 7: 14-18, 28f. etc.). Jeremias argues for the reading 
“the Elect One” at John 1: 34 (with Sinaiticus, pap. 5, and early 
Syriac and Latin versions), and this would agree with the baptismal 
Voice in the Synoptic tradition, which quotes Isa. 42: 1 (Mark 1: 11; 
cf. Luke 9: 35 for the Voice on the Mount of Transfiguration; on the 
baptismal word see Jeremias op. cit., pp. 81f.; on John 1: 34, op. cit., 
p- 61). One cannot be so confident as Jeremias about the text of 
John or the priority of Servant over Son, but it is a plausible thesis 
that the servant image has decisively guided the Christology of the 
Son precisely as it has that of the Son of Man. 

We have by no means done justice to the Johannine doctrine of 
Christ as the eternal Logos who became flesh in order to bring the 
children of God out of the dark and to usher them into the life 
abundant. Nor need we do so in this paper. As for the rest of the 
New Testament it will be sufficient to recall the themes in Paul’s 
thought that cohere with the servant idea, and, in addition, to make 
mention of I Peter. 

The full Pauline Christology is centered in the Son of God, the 
image, who was sent in the fullness of the times (Gal. 4: 4; II Cor. 
4: 4), and to this theme are added the concepts of the second or last 
Adam (I Cor. 15: 45; Rom. 5: 14-19; Col. 3: 9; cf. Eph. 4: 22) and 
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the Servant (Phil. 2: 6-11, which combines Adam and the Servant; 
Rom. 8: 34, the Intercessor; Rom. 4: 25; 8: 32; Gal. 1: 4; 2: 20; cf. 
Eph. 5: 2, 25, “he was delivered up” or “gave himself up” on behalf 
of us or the Church; cf. Jeremias, op. cit., p. 89). For our purposes a 
detailed parallelism between Phil. 2: 6-11 and Isa. 52: 13ff. need not 
be made (see the note in Jeremias, op. cit., p. 97 and the authorities 
there cited). One must see in this poem also the typology of the 
first Adam who was tempted to seize equality with God and was con- 
demned to death. Nor is it important to determine its pre-Pauline 
character, for which Lohmeyer and Hunter have argued. The fact 
is that Paul makes use of it himself, in a context of exhortation to a 
congregation, and that Paul had such gifts as made the composition 
of a poem like this entirely possible for him. We may notice here, 
also, that Jeremias perhaps presses too far the thesis that the huper or 
peri formula (on behalf of sins) always looks back to the servant 
image. ‘Too far, if only because this is to neglect the primary impor- 
tance of the actual sacrifice of Jesus on the cross, the history which en- 
ables the Church to discover a typology in the sublime spiritual insight 
of the anonymous prophet of the Servant Songs. Paul’s sense of 
personal devotion to Jesus is evident in Gal. 2: 20 and elsewhere. 

I Pet. 2: 21-25 certainly breathes a liturgical style (cf. Heb. 1: 1-4; 
Col. 1: 9-20; and Apost. Const. VII. xxv. 2), but it is not at all 
definite that the author is adapting an existing liturgy; passages like 
these fed the later liturgies of the Church, so that we have to be 
wary about their date. What is clear is the pervasive reference to 
Isa. 53 in the Septuagint version (no sin, no guile on his lips; he bore 
our sins; healed by his wounds; you strayed like sheep). It is there- 
fore probable that the famous crux, the Hades passage of 3: 18, also 
refers to Isa. 53: 10f. (he died or suffered for sins; the just one for 
the unjust; on “the Just One” as a title, cf. Enoch 38: 2; 47:1, 4; 
53: 6; 71: 14; Isa. 53: 11; Jeremias, op. cit., p. 59; W. Manson, op. 
cit., pp. 173f.). 

Our study has confirmed the view with which we began, that the 
title “Servant of God” is rare in the New Testament for the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and that it corresponds to Jesus’ own infrequent refer- 
ence to the Servant. Jeremias may be right in the suggestion that 
“Jesus only allowed himself to be known as the servant in his esoteric 
and not in his public preaching” (op. cit., p. 104; he cites in support 
M. Buber, “Jesus und der ‘Knecht’,” Festschrift G. van der Leeuw, 
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Pro Regno, pro Sanctuario, 1950, p. 74). William Manson’s view is 
that “Either (1) the name Servant, though used in Deutero-Isaiah to 
designate a genuinely Messianic figure, was too general in itself to 
convey a sense of the authority with which Jesus acted and spoke, or 
(2) as is perhaps more likely, the Son of Man symbol had come by the 
latter half of the ministry of Jesus to absorb for him all other aspects 
of the Messianic idea’ (op. cit. p. 111). Yet the Servant Christology 
is very ancient in the Church; it seems to have been particularly that 
of the Apostle Peter, says Cullmann (op. cit., p. 79). It may be that 
the servant idea, both for Jesus and the later thinkers of the Church, 
did not sufficiently describe his future glory and his heavenly func- 
tions. Nevertheless we must do full justice to the predication of the 
earthly work of the Son of Man in terms of the Servant’s passion, for 
this puts together what must never be sundered, namely, the atoning 
work of the Messiah and his Person. The central Christology of the 
New Testament is that of the Saviour whom God sent and who ful- 
filled God’s purpose for the humble and faithful. 


IV 


(1) The Servant interpretation provides us with the basic Chris- 
tian ideal of ministry. Jesus called men to be with him and to be 
sent out (Mark 3: 14). In his name they went out, and presumably 
they went out in the power of his Spirit which they shared for the 
purpose, to preach the good news of the Kingdom, to heal the sick, 
and to drive out the satanic powers (Mark 6: 7-13). As disciples of 
his they were to call no man “master” or ‘‘father” (Matt. 23: 8-10). 
Like Peter (John 21: 15-19) they are forgiven for their desertion 
through an appearance of the Risen One, and they are commissioned 
to be apostles and shepherds of the flock of God (John 20: 21-23; Acts 
20: 28; I Pet. 5: 1-5). Their example was Jesus, the archegos, the 
Prince and Pioneer who leads the way (Acts 3: 15; 5: 31; Heb. 2: 10; 
12:2). For them therefore ministry involves an election to suffering 
(cf. Paul in Acts 9: 16; 20: 19; IL Cor. 11: 23ff.). They preach 
“good news,’ hoping for faith in the hearers (Rom. 10: 14ff., with 
references to Isaiah; Heb. 2: 3, “declared at first by the Lord, and... 
attested to us by those who heard him”). ‘They are the servants of the 
Lord, like Archippus (Col. 4: 17), and their work is at once to the 
world (John 20: 31; II Cor. 5: 11ff.) and within the Church as the 
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One Body of Christ (e.g. Eph. 4: 4, 7, 12, to equip the saints for their 
work of ministry). 


(2) The servant idiom includes the paramount concern of the 
Christ of God and his disciples for the salvation of the whole world 
and thus sets forth an ideal of mission. The Lord’s purpose is that 
the Gentiles, too, should be enlightened. So we see Jesus taking 
compassion on the Syro-Phoenician woman, the Samaritan leper, and 
the centurion of Capernaum (Mark 7: 24-30; Luke 17: 16; Matt. 8: 
5-13). Love for the neighbor becomes love even for the enemy, if 
men would act as sons of the heavenly Father (Matt. 5: 43-45), and 
there must be no limit to the love that forgives (Matt. 18: 22). In 





the name of the triumphant Lord, the Church of “saints” has the same | 


mission to the lost: “And we are meant to understand that the doing 
of these things is the supreme task and the highest honour in the 
world; and that the doing of them as Christ does them is the true 
revelation of the glory of God” (T. W. Manson, The Servant Mes- 
siah, p. 96). Mission, that is to say, includes the work of the agricul- 
tural expert in Angola, the doctor in Nairobi, the teacher in Madras, 
as well as the pastoral and evangelistic preaching of the ordained 
officer who administers the sacraments. It is a mission of the whole 
Church as the Body, rather than one delegated only to bishops and 
deacons (Phil. 1: 1). 


ee 


(3) The famous Ghent altarpiece of Hubert and Jan van Eyck | 


(plates 1-10 in Max J. Friedlander, From Van Eyck to Bruegel, 
London, 1956) exhibits the Lamb of God being adored by confessors, 
saints, and angels; and this aptly sums up the New Testament’s sense 
of adoration for what God has done in Christ, his Servant, the Lamb 
(cf. Rev. 5: 11ff.). Worship was and is to be centered on the sacri- 
ficial offering of Jesus as the one who fulfills the servant ideal. Mark 
has been called an expanded Passion Narrative; both New Testament 
sacraments are expositions of the death of Jesus. “‘All of us. . . were 
baptized into his death” (Rom. 6: 3). “You were buried with him in 
baptism” (Col. 2: 12). Any one who would see the Kingdom of God 
must be born “anew” and “from above’ by water and the Spirit 
(John 3: 3). The Lord’s Supper is a proclamation of the Lord's 
death until he come (I Cor. 11: 26). This emphasis on the glory 
of the Cross and the redemption made possible by it inevitably keeps 
fresh in the memory of the faithful community the work of the 
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Servant of the Lord, his Son, our Saviour. Worship is to be “in his 
Name” who “bore our sins in his body on the tree, that we might die 
to sin and live to righteousness” (I Pet. 2: 24; cf. Heb. 2:9). As in 
the primitive practice of the Palestinian congregations, our services 
should include prayer to the Father “‘through his holy Servant Jesus” 
(Acts 4: 30). 


(4) From the accounts of the resurrection, T. W. Manson infers 
that Jesus exercises a continuing leadership and a continuing min- 
istry, and that he carries on his earlier practice of delegating his work 
to others. “In this conception of the Risen Christ continuing his 
Ministry through the agency of his disciples we begin to impinge 
upon the Pauline doctrine of the Church as the Body of Christ, the 
continuation of the Incarnation.” Then Dr. Manson goes on, “For 
my own part I should be strongly inclined to say ‘the working body 
of Christ’ rather than ‘the mystical body of Christ,’ the working body 
which is the continuation of the Messianic Ministry” (op. cit., pp. 
95-98). For this we may turn to the words of Jesus in Matt. 10: 24f. 
(“it is enough for the disciple to be like his teacher, and the servant 
like his master’). To be saints in the Pauline sense means that men 
and women are all deacons and deaconesses of God, who cannot ex- 
pect to inherit the Kingdom of love without having to suffer (II 
Thess. 1: 5); so Paul has to fill up the measure of the Messiah’s suffer- 
ings (Col. 1: 24; Phil. 3: 10), because he is a fellow-worker with God 
(I Cor. 3: 9). Hence the Church may itself be regarded as the envoy 
of Christ, offering to the world the means of reconciliation with the 
Father (cf. II Cor. 5: 18ff.). In the Fourth Gospel we find a similar 
thought under the symbol of the vine of God (John 15: Iff.). “I 
chose you and appointed you that you should go and bear fruit . . . 
and you also are witnesses” (John 15: 16, 27). Or this may be put in 
terms of the family (Mark 3: 31-35; the “sons of light,”’ John 12: 36; 
Rom. 8: 16; Heb. 2: 17; John 1: 12; I John 3: 1). Note how women 
and girls are included in the family; the Church is not a brotherhood 
of men (in spite of Rom. 8: 29). As the Bride, the Church is 
obedient to the Lord; but it is also called to imitate God himself and 
to walk in love “‘as Christ loved us and gave himself up for us, a 
fragrant offering and sacrifice to God” (Eph. 5: If., 24). We may 
sum up the vocation of the Church to be the servant of the Servant 
of the Lord in Paul’s great saying: “I appeal to you therefore, breth- 
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ren, by the mercies of God, to present your bodies as a living sacrifice, 
holy and acceptable to God, which is your spiritual worship” (Rom. 
12: 1). For the new life of the Spirit is forever a service (Rom. 
7: 6). 

(5) Lastly, and in direct sequence from our last text, the life of 
Heaven itself must be regarded as a life of service, because it is a life 
of love (I Cor. 13: 14). “If we endure, we shall also reign with him” 
(II Tim. 2: 12; cf. I Cor. 6: 3; Dan. 7: 25, 27; Rev. 3: 21; Heb. 2: 10). 
Only as we follow the blessed example of him who died are we made 
the heirs of that Kingdom where sorrows are no more (Rev. 21: 4). 
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THE SERVANT IMAGE IN REFORMED 
THEOLOGY 


By Paut L. LEHMANN 


HEOLOGY in the tradition of the Reformation derives its 

direction, substance, and criterion from the Bible. _ It is, there- 

fore, incumbent upon a discussion of any theme in the theology 
of the Reformation, to take due account of Biblical insights into the 
matter. ‘The present inquiry into the meaning and significance of 
the ‘servant image” in the theological tradition identifiable as “Re- 
formed,” is no exception to this canon of sound interpretation. We 
begin with some consideration of the formative Biblical accents upon 
the image of the servant. 


I. Two BrsuicAt “StyLes oF LIFE” 


There is in the Bible a certain tension between the “‘sacrifice’’ and 
the “servant” forms. ‘The “‘sacrifice’” form and the “servant” form 
are ways of giving honor to God through certain kinds of behavior. 
As such, they are forms of obedience. Certain actions or patterns 
of actions express one or the other of these motifs in the relations 
between man and God. However, this Biblical tension between the 
“sacrifice” and the “servant” forms is evident not only in man’s be- 
havior toward God, but also in God’s behavior toward man. In Jesus 
Christ, God takes the form of a servant and becomes obedient unto 
death, the death of the cross.*_ Jesus Christ is the propitiation for 
our sins,” the “lamb slain before the foundation of the world,” * and 
according to the epistle to the Hebrews, at once the high priest and 
the sacrificial victim.‘ 

This presence and action of God in Jesus Christ is expressed in the 
Old Testament in the ark and the Temple with its corresponding 
sacrificial ritual, and in the story of God’s dealings with his people 
through his making of his covenant with them which culminates in 
the role of the saving remnant as the servant of Yahweh. It may not 


1 Phil. 2: 7-8. 

21 Jn. 4: 10. 

3 Heb. 9: 23-10: 18; Rev. 5. 
4 Heb. 10. 
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be too much to speak of two “styles of life’’ which express these two 
forms or ways of God’s action among his people and of man’s response 
in action to what God has done and is doing. The one is the “ark. 
Temple style of life’; the other, the ““covenant-remnant style of life.” 
From the side of God, the tension between these two styles is ex. 
pressed in the tension between the self-giving of God and the self- 
surrender involved in this self-giving. God's giving of himself to 
man is the great act of condescension, the great act of servanthood, 
which is not spared and does not shrink from the agony of humiliating 
self-surrender in the face of resistance to life on God’s terms. The 
tension between these two styles of life from the side of man is ex- 
pressed in the tension between the awesome preparation to be worthy 
to stand in the divine presence, and the glad and grateful acceptance 
of the divine pattern of life as the pattern of obedience. 

The relation between these two is necessarily a relation of tension 
because the sacrifice and the servant motifs in the ways of God with 
men and of men with God express not easily reconcilable, yet 
authentic, aspects of the relations between God and men; and also 
because of the ever-present peril of ignoring or abandoning the one 
to the other. It is not easy to keep the sacrifice aspect of the “‘servant 
image” alive without ritualizing the servant form; conversely, it is 
not easy to keep the servant aspect of the “sacrifice image”’ alive with- 
out moralizing the sacrifice form. Thus it is not accidental that as 
Hebrew faith and piety became institutionalized, these two styles of 
life or motifs of divine and human behavior should have been 
presided over and shaped by the priests and the prophets. The 
prophetic criticism of the priesthood was, at bottom, the criticism 
which the prophets leveled against all idolatrous tendencies accord- 
ing to which some mediating substitute usurped the honor and free- 
dom of obedience due to God alone. And in turn, the priestly 
criticism of the prophetic movement was, at bottom, inspired by a 
concern to safeguard the honor and honoring of God for himself alone 
from a too ready involvement in the turmoil and sin from which the 
doing of God’s will in the world is never free. 


II. THE DisPLACEMENT OF THE SACRIFICE BY THE SERVANT FORM 


In the New Testament, the Biblical tension between the sacrifice 
and servant forms comes to a radical focus and undergoes a radical 
resolution. This can be denoted by saying that a displacement of 
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the sacrifice by the servant form occurs. Of course, the “ark- 
Temple” style of life is not absent from the environment and the 
concern of Jesus. Although, according to the synoptic record, he 
seems most to move in and out of the synagogue, Jesus, far from dis- 
avowing the Temple and the priesthood, undertakes indeed to 
cleanse the Temple from its idolatrous corruptions. But more im- 
portant is the circumstance that the impact of the life and ministry 
of Jesus upon the “ark-Temple” style of life is of such a kind as to 
draw the thrust and esprit of this style of life steadily toward himself. 
He is reported to have said that in three days he would destroy the 
Temple and that it would rise again. And while repeatedly he bids 
those to whom he ministers to show themselves to priests, his real 
concern would seem to lie elsewhere. “These you ought to have 
done, without neglecting the others,” he remarked on one occasion, 
as a rebuke to those for whom the sacrifice form had tended to super- 
sede the servant form as the style of life expressive of the advent of 
the Messiah. ‘The tithing of mint and anise and cummin had made 
for the neglect of the weightier matters of the law, justice, and 
righteousness, and peace.° 

But perhaps the extent to which the sacrifice form was being dis- 
placed by the servant form in the mind and ministry of Jesus is best 
indicated by those portions of the passion narrative which report, in 
dependence upon the eucharistic practice of the Christian com- 
munity, the last meal of Jesus with his disciples. Here it would 
seem that the glad and grateful response of man to and for the ways 
of God with men, expressed in the giving of thanks for bread and 
for the cup, had come to be so thoroughly drawn into the orbit of 
Jesus’ own life, ministry, and imminent death as to point the way 
toward what the Book of Common Prayer so beautifully calls “that 
offering of himself as one oblation once offered once for all.” ‘Thus 
it may be urged that the “eucharistic” enactment of Jesus with his 
disciples on the night in which he was betrayed is at once the con- 
summation and the displacement of the “ark-Temple’”’ style of life by 
the “covenant-remnant” style of life in terms of which Jesus de- 
lineated his own messianic vocation. From henceforward, as it were, 
men were to have done with sacrifice and serve; and they were to 
serve with no illusion that this service could ever be a sacrifice, since 
the only sacrifice worthy of the name was that redemptive sacrifice 


5 Matt. 23: 23. 
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which had been enacted and fulfilled in the death of Jesus, the h 
Messiah, a death from which he was raised up and made both Lord h 
and Christ. h 
Alongside this “eucharistic” resolution and displacement of the b 
sacrifice by the servant form, there must be noted Jesus’ own in- al 
terpretation of his messianic role and mission. It is not accidental, G 
but surely in accord with the inner logic of Old ‘Testament faith and C 
expectation, that two images should most vividly have been adopted W 
by Jesus as clues to the reality and significance of his passion. The ?} se 
one is the image of the Son of Man; the other is the image of the sti 
Suffering Servant. Whatever may be the technical, historical, and th 
literary problems surrounding these images in Old Testament life wl 
and literature, so much at least seems plain. ‘The image of the Son ul 
of Man expresses the advent in Jesus of the one sent by the Ancient of 
Days (as Daniel suggests) ° whose office it is, in identification with the 
sons of men, that is, with the humanity in every man and of every 
man, to bring salvation nigh. ‘That such a deliverance in and wi 
through such an identification does not escape, but actually willingly of 
takes up, the form and role of a servant is the true measure of the Te 
meaning of what God has disclosed about himself and about his way mi 
of bringing new life and light tomen. God, in a word, is among man for 
as a servant, and to be a servant is to be so deeply involved in the life, is t 
predicament, and longing for wholeness of men as to be in truth the Go 
bearer of redemption. “The disciple is not above his master, nor pre 
the servant above his lord; it is enough for the disciple to be as his of 
master, and the servant as his lord.”* ‘This applies to the believer ne} 
and to the community of believers as well. This is what it means anc 
to be and to belong to his body, which is the Church. cul 
All this seems, then, to be singularly and forcefully confirmed by cor 
the author of the epistle to the Hebrews. It is hard to see how the the 
argument of this letter can be read in any other way than as an ad- Th 
dress to the people who found the “‘ark-Temple”’ style of life difficult Go 
to surrender. What the author seems to be saying, in the context cles 
of the language and symbols of this style of life, is that it has really -_ 
and radically been transcended by God’s own resolution of the ten- mal 
sion between the sacrifice and the servant forms in his own ways with =p 
men. Just as God in his self-giving has taken up into himself and a 
6 Dan. 7: 13. diff 


7 Matt. 10: 24. 
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has himself made the only sacrifice possible to men and acceptable to 
him, so men in their ways with God give honor to God and render 
him obedience by their glad and grateful acceptance of him who is 
both priest and victim. Henceforward, men are liberated from the 
awesome, hazardous, and unsteady enterprise of making peace with 
God, and turned, in the boldness and confidence which through 
Christ they have before God, toward being and doing in the world 
what God in the life, death, resurrection, and ascension of Jesus him- 
self has been and done. ‘The epistle to the Hebrews is the definitive 
statement of the displacement of the sacrifice by the servant form, of 
the ark-Temple by the covenant-remnant style of life, according to 
which the Christian and the Church make known in the world the 
unsearchable riches of Christ. 


III. THE REFORMATION RECOVERY OF THE SERVANT FORM 


The radical revision of the conception of the priesthood, together 
with the rejection of the mass, were the ecclesiological consequences 
of the rediscovery by the sixteenth century Reformers of the New 
Testament core of the Gospel. Hoc est evangelium: promisio re- 
missiones peccatorum propter Christum. So runs the classical Re- 
formation statement of what Christianity is all about. ‘The meaning 
is that the good news of the Gospel is that men have found favor with 
God in the forgiveness of their sins. Henceforward, expiatory, 
propitiatory, penitential efforts and exercises devoted to the breaking 
of the power of sin, the assuagement of guilt, and the start upon a 
new life are superfluous. The Christian life, and with it the fact 
and power of a new humanity, start forensically, not cultically. The 
cultic form of worship as a sacrificial enactment gives way before the 
community of believers who in worship give God his true worth as 
the bestower of his worth upon men, and as the giver of all good. 
The bearing of this shift in the center of gravity of man’s relation to 
God and, consequently, of a shift in the center of gravity of his ec- 
clesiological life is so fundamental and far-reaching as to make the 
notion of priesthood all but expendable. It is hard to see what re- 
mains of a meaningful priesthood when the sacrifice form has been 
exploded, for the priesthood is so thoroughly involved in the cultic, 
expiatory ways of man before God as to lose all force. The herald of 
God’s life in the midst and to the life of God’s people is a radically 
different affair when intimately conjoined with the function of repre- 
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senting and bearing the life of the people before God, than when 
deprived of this occasion. It has been pointed out that, for the 
Reformers, the priesthood of all believers meant, not that every man 
is his own priest, but rather that every man is his neighbor’s priest, 
and by this priestly office of the believer, the Reformers meant not 
that the believer was the representative of his neighbor before God, 
but quite simply and succinctly that every believer was Christ to his 
neighbor. And to be Christ to one’s neighbor is again, quite simply 
and succinctly, to be so identified with him in his humanity and one’s 
own, as to be for him a living sign and occasion of what God in Christ 
is for—believer and neighbor alike, that is, the bearer of new and 
fulfilling life. ‘Thus the community of believers is rooted in and 
nourished by the forgiveness of sins, and bears witness in word and 
deed to the form of a servant which God in Christ assumed. 

Another consequence of the recovery by Luther and Calvin of the 
New Testament displacement of the sacrifice by the servant form was 
the liberation of the Incarnation from its cultic monopoly and 
strangulation. For them it was clear that the point of the Incarna- 
tion was the Atonement, whatever else might also be involved. The 
point of the Incarnation was not the Church, so that all talk about 
the Church as the extension of the Incarnation, unless carefully 
subordinated to the “servant form,” is beside the point. The 
Lutheran stress upon the agnus Dei and upon the character of all 
right theology as a theologia crucis is an authentic response to the 
line of New Testament thinking from the synoptic gospels to the 
epistle to the Hebrews. ‘This meant not only the exaltation of the 
cross as the supreme penitential and renewing occasion of the life of 
the believer and as the supreme interpretation of the Gospel, but also 
a radical revision of the relations between the Church and the world. 
Just as the cultic infusion of the believer with the power of new life 
was set aside, so the temporal power of the Church was abandoned. 
The two orders of life in which the believer now lived were no longer 
hierarchically subsumed one under the other, the world under the 
Church. Instead, two orders of life were set up as distinctive, 
reciprocally related, domains for the service of God. The Church 
was deprived of its role as a worshipping and grace-dispensing com- 
munity and became, instead, a worshipping and serving community 
in the world. 

It must be admitted, of course, that this Lutheran revision, radical 
as it was, did not come unambiguously into its own, either in Luther’s 
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own thought and practice or in that of the Lutheran tradition. It 
was difficult enough to break with the sacrifice form in principle, 
more difficult still to shake it loose in fact. Luther’s sacramental and 
liturgical theories are scarcely free of cultic vestiges; nor does his 
connection of office (Amt) with calling (Beruf) express in the happi- 
est way the servant form of the office of Christ as Saviour and Lord. 
It is one thing to be called to serve God in the world in and through 
the exercise of one’s calling (Beruf). It is quite another thing to 
single out some callings as involving an additional responsibility of 
office (Amt), since the dignity of office tends always to supersede the 
servant-function of office in the economy of God and the society of 
men.* Nevertheless the break was made, and the Church thereby 
radically called to account as regards its faithfulness in life and in 
interpretation to the Gospel of the forgiveness of sins. 

In the thought of Calvin, the New Testament displacement of the 
sacrifice by the servant form appears to have been more explicitly 
perceived and pursued. ‘This was due partly to Calvin’s stress upon 
the honor of God and upon the divine election. These doctrines 
enabled Calvin to stress the instrumental character of the divine ac- 
tivity and of man’s obedience as well. ‘Thus the Church itself be- 
came a principal instrument for the knowledge of God and the service 
of God. And central to the instrumental character of the Church 
were its covenantal character and its governing structure. As the 
covenantal and governing community, the Church serves God in the 
world. 

But there is a more particular sense in which Calvin’s thought takes 
up the servant motif of New Testament thought. ‘This has to do 
with Calvin’s introduction into the theology of the Reformed tradi- 
tion of the conception of the three-fold office of Christ. Mid-way 
through the Second Book of the /nstitutes, Calvin comes to the discus- 
sion of the person and work of Christ and argues that Christ’s deity 
and real humanity are both indispensable to the proper understand- 
ing of his life and work as the mediator between God and man. 
Then Calvin devotes a chapter to “the consideration of Christ’s three 
offices, prophetical, regal, and sacerdotal, necessary to our knowing 
the end of his mission from the Father, and the benefits which he 


8 Luther’s Address to the German Nobility (1520) is especially worth re-reading on this 
point. In this treatise, he goes as far as possible in the direction of the servant-function of 
the princely office. But it may be wondered whether the bases of Luther’s later reliance upon 
princely power were not also laid down in this treatise which moves so strongly in the direc- 
ion of the responsibility rather than of the power of office. 
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confers on us.”* A due caution must be observed against giving 
disproportionate emphasis to a doctrine which does not loom large in 
Calvin’s mind. Yet, the point cannot be overlooked that the doctrine 
forges the crucial link between Christ and the believer. 

The theological tradition has never been eminently successful in 
pointing out the precise connection between the death of Christ and 
the life of the believer. Calvin’s attempt is certainly not to be re- 
garded as the only possibility. Nevertheless, he does deal with the 
three-fold office of Christ precisely in order to indicate what Christ 
really means for us and how we are involved in his mission in the 
world. ‘The bearing of all this upon the question of the servant 
image is that, as Calvin sets out the prophetical, regal, and sacerdotal 
offices or functions of Christ, he notes how in each instance a trans- 
formation of the previous and prevailing contexts of these offices 
takes place. Calvin remarks that although “the celebrated title of 
‘Messiah’ was given to the promised Mediator . . . yet the prophetical 
and sacerdotal functions have their respective places, and must not 
be neglected by us.’’*° ‘Then he goes on concerning the prophetical 
office to quote the passage which Jesus himself, according to Luke 
4: 2 ff., quotes from the prophet Isaiah 61: 1, 2 the passage which 
underlines the annointing “‘to preach good tidings unto the meek . .. 
to bind up the broken hearted, to proclaim liberty to the captives, to 
proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord.’””. And while Calvin rightly 
notes that this annointing by the Spirit meant that Jesus was a 
preacher and witness most certainly “of the grace of the Father; and 
that not in a common manner,” he strangely infers from this distinc- 
tion that ‘the prophetic dignity in Christ is, to assure us that all the 
branches of perfect wisdom are included in the system of doctrine 
which he has given us.” ** This doctrinal implication may have its 
own proper relation to the prophetic dignity in Christ, but it must 
not be allowed to obscure the more important notice which Calvin 
gives to the connection between the prophetical office of Christ and 
his servant role in the redemption of humanity. 

Similarly, as regards the sacerdotal office (which Calvin treats only 
briefly), he is at pains to stress that “the sum of the whole is this—that 
the sacerdotal dignity belongs exclusively to Christ, because, by the 
sacrifice of his death, he has abolished our guilt and made satisfaction 
9 John Calvin, Institutes, II, 15. 


10 [bid., II, 15, 2. 
11 [bid. 
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ing for our sins.” ** But again the important point to note is that the 
in significance of this exclusive priesthood of Christ is not cultic, but 
ine rather the “favor with God” from which “proceeds not only con- 
fidence in prayer, but also tranquillity to the consciences of the faith- 
in ful; while they recline in safety on the paternal indulgence of God, 
nd and are certainly persuaded, that he is pleased with whatever is con- 
re- secrated to him through the Mediator.” Once again it is the re- 
the demptive service or, in Calvin’s words, the redemptive ‘benefits 
rist which he confers on us” which is the focus of stress. 
he | It is the kingship or “regal function,’’ however, which most ex- 
ant pressly underlines the transformation of the mediatorial office of 
rtal Christ in the context of the servant-form or “covenant-remnant”’ style 
ns- of life. “The faithful,’’ Calvin declares, “stand invincible in the 
ces strength of their king’’; yet this “king was not enriched on his own 
of private count, but that he might communicate his abundance to them 
ical who are hungry and thirsty.” The regal function of Christ “com- 
not bines the offices of a king and a shepherd,” and on this account, “it 
ical is the more reasonable that we should all with one consent be ready 
ike to obey him, and with the greatest alacrity conform all our services to 
ich his will.” ** ‘Thus the doctrine of the three-fold office of Christ really 


comes out at the point of an explicit doctrinal underlining of the 
, to servant form. 


itly Yet, in the case of Calvin as with Luther, it must be admitted that 
sa this recognition of the New Testament displacement of the sacrifice 
nd by the servant form is not free of ambiguity. It was not so much 
nc- toward the cultic, but toward the legalistic overshadowing of the 
the servant form that Calvin’s thought was prone. In fact, it might be 
ine said that whereas Luther was more akin to Rome, Calvin was more 
its akin to the sectarian preoccupation with the holy community in the 


world. It was not so much the Mass, but the discipline of the con- 


ust 

isl gregation of believers which engaged Calvin’s reforming attention. 

- Thus in the case of the servant image, as in so many other instances, 
the original insights of the Reformers into the faith and ethos of the 

I New Testament did not fully come into their own. 

nly 

hat IV. THE SERVANT IMAGE IN REFORMED ‘THEOLOGY 

the . . 

i The servant image in Reformed theology subsequent to the 


Reformation, however, is conspicuous by its absence. ‘There is a 


12 [bid., Il, 15, 6. 
18 Ibid., Il, 15, 5. 
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virtual blank between Calvin and Barth on this point. ‘This does 
not mean that there was no attention to the servant form on the part 
of Reformed theologians. What it means is that the servant image 
never broke out of its traditional mold and never assumed a very 
creative role in the shaping of Reformed theology. By and large, 
in Reformed Orthodoxy, Calvin’s three-fold formula for the work of 
Christ is simply adopted. ‘The theologians doubtless read Calvin's 
Commentaries as well as the Institutes, but their scholastic habit of 
mind appears to have combined with the massive format of the Jn- 
stitutes to have given the dogmatic structure of Calvin’s mind pre- 
eminence over his exegetical imagination. Thus the Philippians 
passage (2: 5 ff.) which looms large in the /nstitutes also looms large, 
indeed, seems almost wholly to dominate the scene and to obscure the 
support which Calvin brought to his interest in the servant form from 
his reading and interpretation of Isaiah. 

Even more, the “Suffering Servant’’ of Isaiah 40-55 is not only 
missing from the discussions of the covenant and its Mediator, but 
the covenant itself is lifted out of its Biblical setting as a style of life 
and set in a context of traditional Christological doctrine. Thus the 
“form of the servant’’ of Philippians, is that which “‘belongs to man’s 
nature as a result of the fall,” and the focus of interest shifts rather 
away from the servant implications of the three-fold office toward the 
connections between the three-fold office and the two states of 
Christ’s mediatorial work. ‘Thus we read, for example, ‘‘the Son of 
God could adopt the human nature and in it let his full majesty shine. 
But Christ rather humbled himself by assuming the servant form of 
man ...and therefore on the one hand divested himself of his divine 
glory by concealing the divine nature of his person beneath the as- 
sumed slave form of the human nature... .’** Again, the priestly 
office is interpreted in terms of Aaron or of the Levitical priesthood, 
but never in terms of the suffering servant of Isaiah. Vicarious 
punishment and suffering seem to be set out in relation to the substi- 
tionary and legalistic theory of the Atonement rather than in terms of 
the servant “benefits” of Christ. 

It may perhaps be inferred in general that whatever the “orthodox” 
may have thought of the servant image, it is of no significance for 
their theological work. Even where the classical texts are applied 
(Isaiah 53 and Philippians 2), it is only in the most rigid and literal- 


14 Heinrich Heppe, Reformed Dogmatics, p. 488. 
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istic way, without imaginative perception of the significance of the 
servant image. Calvin’s three-fold formula is rigidly adhered to, but 
with altered contents, that is, the vitality of the servant image is 
changed for the sterility of the Christological doctrine of the two 
natures and three offices. 

Among the later Reformed theologians, that is, among those of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, it is really only Jonathan Ed- 
wards who shows some sensitivity to the servant motif. In A History 
of the Work of Redemption, Edwards speaks of Christ’s entire life as 
an act of humiliation and obedience, with obvious allusion to Philip- 
pians 2; and he writes of this humiliation with great power and in- 
sight. “Let us consider,’ Edwards writes, “how great a degree of 
humiliation the glorious Son of God, the creator of heaven and earth, 
was subject to in this, that for about thirty years he should live a 
private, obscure life among laboring men, and all this while over- 
looked, and not taken notice of in the world, as more than other 
common laborers. Christ’s humiliation in some respects was greater 
in private life than in the time of his public ministry.” ** Moreover, 
Edwards sees this humiliation in relation to the suffering servant of 
Isaiah, and indeed, in his essay Of Satisfaction for Sin, he interprets 
the priestly work of Christ through Isaiah 53 as well as through 
Leviticus.** In the sermon called Christ, the Example of Ministers, 
Edwards again speaks movingly of the servant image. Of Christ’s 
washing the feet of his disciples, Edwards comments, “Washing the 
feet of guests was the office of servants and one of their meanest 
offices, and therefore was fitly chosen by our Saviour to represent that 
great abasement which he was to be the subject of in the form of a 
servant, in becoming obedient unto death... .” * 

But by the nineteenth century, this imaginative reaching toward 
the servant form was already effectively restored to its seventeenth 
century doctrinal prison. R. L. Dabney goes all out once again for 
the covenantal form of Christ’s mediatorial office and appears to read 
both Isaiah and the New Testament through the eyes of Reformed 
orthodoxy as his discussion of the three-fold office suggests.** And 
even a man like Charles Hodge, who can write eloquently about the 
servant, yet on the whole interprets the connection between Isaiah 


15 Jonathan Edwards, Works, 1869, Vol. I, p. 413. 
16 Ibid., p. 595. 

17 [bid., Vol. Ul, p. 591. 

18R. L. Dabney, Theology, 1871. 
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and Philippians in a limited prophetic way without making use of 
the servant image.** Like Dabney, Hodge interprets Philippians 2 
in terms of the exaltation of Christ.” 

This conspicuous absence of the servant image from a formative 
influence upon Reformed theology is consonant, as might be ex- 
pected, with the Reformed confessions. ‘The Heidelberg Catechism 
(1560), the Scottish Confession (1560), the Belgic Confession (1561), 
the French Confession (1559), and the Westminster Confession 
(1647), all make extensive use of the formula of the three-fold office. 
Motifs such as obedience, suffering, voluntary sacrifice, mercy and 
justice, humiliation, and the like, fill these confessions. But in none 
of them is the servant image explicitly used. 

What is perhaps less to be expected and a little more surprising is 
that the same silence about the servant image characterizes con- 
temporary statements of the Reformed tradition. No interpretation 
of Jesus Christ and, in Calvin’s phrase, of “the benefits which he 
confers on us,” has been more influential upon twentieth century 
theology in the tradition of Calvin than has been James Denney’s 
treatment of the death of Christ. Yet despite Denney’s penetrating 
and effective restatement of traditional Christology, especially of the 
Atonement, he makes no significant use of the servant image. In- 
deed, he is almost conspicuously traditional on this matter. Isaiah 
53 helps us to interpret the sufferings of Jesus; the servant is identified 
with Jesus.** But the vigorous and imaginative exploration of the 
servant image which was begun in Calvin and glimpsed for a little 
by Jonathan Edwards is notably missing. 

Denney’s work was widely influential in Scotland and in America 
in the early part of the twentieth century. And what Denney was to 
that period, Donald Baillie’s attempt to restate the doctrine of the 
Atonement has been to the mid-twentieth century.” Baillie recog- 
nizes that Jesus may have identified himself with the servant but he 
does not go effectively beyond this acknowledgment. Indeed, it is 
the more remarkable that the attempt which Baillie makes to forge a 
meaningful link between the death of Christ and the life of the be- 
liever with the help of a Christian doctrine of man should have 
contented itself so exclusively with the paradox of grace and freedom 

19 Charles Hodge, Systematic Theology, Vol. II, p. 612. 

20 Ibid., Vol. I, pp. 455 ff. 


21 James Denney, The Death of Christ, 1902, pp. 69, 57 ff. 
22 Donald Baillie, God Was in Christ, 1948. 
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and have overlooked so entirely the resources of the servant image for 
just such Christological purposes. 

Thus it would appear to have remained for Karl Barth to check 
the conspiracy of silence about the servant image in Reformed 
theology and to carry forward what Calvin had begun to suggest 
when he linked the servant image to his Christology. 

Although Barth does not explicitly take up Calvin’s doctrine of 
the three offices of Christ, he undertakes to make exactly the cor- 
rection to which Calvin himself had called attention. It will be 
recalled that Calvin had urged that the prophetical and sacerdotal 
functions of the Messiah must not be neglected in favor of an undue 
stress upon the kingly office. Accordingly, Calvin attempted to set 
matters straight by underlining the importance of the prophetical 
office. Soalso Barth. Barth notes that Protestant Orthodoxy either 
ignored the prophetic function of Christ or merely took formal and 
traditional account of it. Orthodoxy no longer understood the re- 
lations of the three offices to one another. Consequently, it was easy 
for the Enlightenment and the theology of the nineteenth century 
to subvert the prophetical office of Christ by presenting Jesus as the 
supreme Teacher and Example of the perfect love of God and men. 
Such an interpretation of the prophetical office could scarcely have 
been further removed from the Biblical understanding of prophecy.” 

It may be that the Biblical understanding of prophecy lay behind 
Calvin’s connection of “‘perfect wisdom” with “the system of doctrine 
which he [Christ] has given us.” If so, Barth corrects the formalism 
of this suggestion also. ““The munus propheticum must be restored 
to its own context and importance.” * 

Barth’s suggestion is that the restoration of the dignity of the pro- 
phetical office of Christ may be made by shifting the emphasis from 
“Jesus at witness” to “Jesus as guarantor [Biirge]—guarantor, in his 
mediatorial person and action, of the reconciliation of God with 
men.” But such a shift involves a radical alteration of the tradi- 


23 Karl Barth, Kirchliche Dogmatik, IV, 1, 1953, p. 151. 

24Ibid. This point appears to have received instructive, if negative, contemporary con- 
firmation from the Qumran texts, which raise afresh the question of the significance of Jesus’ 
messianic office. Although the Qumran texts exalt the anointed priest and suggest the possi- 
bility of fitting Jesus into this messianic form, the likelier possibility arises of giving fresh 
stress to the circumstance that Old Testament expectation anticipated an anointed prophet, 
as well as an anointed priest and an anointed king. If the synoptic record indicates that 
Jesus himself rejected the kingly tradition and ignored the priestly one, this would suggest 
that Jesus not only lies outside the Qumran expectations, but also adopts the prophetic func- 
tion as the pattern of his messiahship. 

25 Ibid., pp. 150-151. 
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tional Christology, especially of the traditional way of relating the 
God-manhood of Christ to the exaltation and humiliation of Christ 
(the doctrines of the two natures and two states). Such a radi- 
cal alteration is provided by the servant-form. “In so far as Jesus 
Christ is true God, that is, God in his self-abasement [der selbst 
erniedrigende Gott], he is true man, that is, this man exalted above 
all men in his total humanity [dieser in seiner ganzen Menschlichkeit 
tiber diese erhéhte Mensch]. . . . In so far as God made himself 
captive in him, so in him man has again become free. In so far as 
the Lord became servant in him, so in him the servant has again 
become Lord.” *° 

Thus, as Barth sees it—and this Calvin did not see, although he 
was on the track of it—‘‘we really have not spoken of two successive 
states of Jesus Christ, but of two aspects, or directions, or forms of 
what has happened in Jesus Christ for the reconciliation of men with 
God.” "It is the servant-form which gives vitality and relevance 
alike to the traditional substance of Christology and to the connec- 
tion between Jesus Christ, between his incarnation and atonement, 
and the life of the believer, the Christian life, as life in and of a new 
humanity. The servant-form, so understood, is at once the sub- 
stance and the criterion of the integrity of the life and mission of 
the Church in the world. 


V. THE SERVANT FORM AND ECUMENISM 


The occasion for this all too cursory excursion into the tradition of 
Reformed theology is neither an idle nor an academic one. As is by 
now well known, the World Alliance of Churches Holding the 
Presbyterian Order is to hold its eighteenth assembly at the beginning 
of next August in Brazil. The question may therefore be raised 
whether the servant theme which has been adopted for consideration 
by that assembly is a public relations or a prophetical theme. Does 
it emanate from Madison Avenue and Buck Hill Falls, or from 
Geneva and Basel? To put it another way, is the servant theme 
merely a device for providing the Alliance with something to talk 
about when assembled, or does the theme express an intrinsic and 
neglected aspect of this present phase of the life and witness of the 
Church which it is incumbent upon the Reformed tradition to re- 
cover and to articulate? 


26 Ibid., p. 144. 
21 Ibid., p. 145. 
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The thesis of the present discussion is that the servant image is 
perhaps more happily calculated than was realized when it was first 
put forward to underline in a fresh and forceful way the present 
ecumenical contribution and task of the Reformed tradition. 

The ecumenical movement is currently engaged in the attempt to 
bring together the enterprise of Christian unity and the enterprise of 
the Christian mission. It may, therefore, be asked what might be 
some of the implications of the servant image for the ecumenical 
situation today. A general answer at least to this question is that the 
servant image, if taken seriously, introduces an explosive catalyst into 
a Church on its way toward unity and mission. The servant image 
cuts radically through, and may conceivably cut the ground out from 
under, the present state of the discussions both of the unity and of 
the mission of the Church. 

As regards the unity of the Church, an uneasy truce exists, amount- 
ing to a stalemate. Whether one regards this stalemate as a sign of 
promise graciously bestowed by God in consequence of his being 
well pleased with the ecumenical aspirations and efforts to date, or as 
a sign of disobedience more painful to contemplate than to suppress, 
is, I suppose, a matter of how deeply and in what way one has become 
involved in ecumenical affairs. If one has become so deeply in- 
volved in the faith and life of the ecumenical movement as to regard 
it as important above all things, that, as Evanston put it, “we intend 
to stay together,’’ the present stalemate will inevitably commend 
itself as an ideological and bureaucratic necessity upon which the 
fate of the ecumenical movement hangs. How precarious such a 
fate is, was once again strikingly manifest at the North American Con- 
ference on Faith and Order at Oberlin in September of 1957. This 
gathering would appear to have not only not advanced beyond Lund 
(1952), but to have been summoned to move even a little to the right 
of Lund.* If, on the other hand, one has become so deeply involved 
in the faith and life of the ecumenical movement as to have seen that 
the Church of Jesus Christ cannot hope to save its life except by losing 
it, then one is perhaps readier to take the risks of a ruptured unity 
for the sake of a Church whose obedient service is above all things to 
him, whose obedience was that he took on the form of a servant and 
set aside every prerogative for the sake of his single-minded redemp- 
tive mission in the world. 


*8 This judgment depends, of course, upon one’s estimate of the significance of the dé- 
marche of Father Florovsky and the Orthodox attendants upon the Conference. 
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It may be that the time has come for the Reformed tradition to 
speak more plainly out of its own recovery of the servant image about 
the servant form of the Church. The servant form of the Church 
is the form of the Church’s life according to which God in action in 
Christ for the making human of human life is the only authentic form 
of the Church’s life, and that all other forms are variable and, in the 
last analysis, even expendable. Such a recovery and affirmation 
would. of course, run the risk of renewing in our day an old issue, the 
issue which vexed and agonized those who once refused to accept an 
ecclesiological stalemate rather than run the risk of a rupture in the 
unity of the Church. 

One way of putting this issue is to say that the problem is one of 
how to conserve and unite the “catholic” and the “evangelical” 
strains in the Christian tradition. But another and more accurate, 
as well as explosive, way of putting the matter is to say that the prob- 
lem is, ““Which way catholicity?” If catholicity has to do with the 
wholeness or integrity of the Church’s life, then it is the task of the 
Reformed tradition, if it wishes to be obedient to the servant insight 
of the Reformation, to insist that the integrity of the Church is there 
where the Church is prepared to abandon every dogmatic, au- 
thoritarian claim and to set out like Abraham, not knowing whither 
he went, but toward a city which hath foundation, whose builder and 
maker is God. ‘The vision of the consummation, we are told, in- 
cludes no temple. But this would scarcely seem to be a ground for 
urging that the ‘‘ark-temple”’ style of life must dominate the question 
of the unity of the Church until the end. Indeed it would rather 
seem to suggest that the obedience appropriate to those who are 
“saved by hope,” including this hope, would have learned from the 
“covenant-remnant”’ style of life that God’s redemptive and renew- 
ing possibilities have a way of breaking down stalemates by rupturing 
them in order to build up and to plant, to make room for the King- 
dom of our God and of his Christ. Authentic catholicity is thus Re- 
formed catholicity, that is, catholicity which is always prepared to be 
“reformed” rather than “catholic.” Ecclesia reformata reformanda! 
Spurious catholicity is catholicity which is always prepared to exalt 
the forms of its past and continuing life as, if not the criteria, at least 
the channels of God’s redemptive and renewing activity in the world. 
What such an articulation of the servant image would do to the 
present stalemate afflicting the unity of the Church is neither difficult 
nor happy to contemplate. 
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Meanwhile, at least, one may wonder whether God has perhaps not 
become a little tired of our ecumenical praying which finds in our 
grudging acceptance of the stalemate the badge of our grieving 
penitence rather than as the badge of the scandal of our disobedience 
which ought, if not to drive us out from the presence of God, at least 
to shut our mouths before his face. It could be that Rome, 
Byzantium, Wittenberg, Geneva, Canterbury, Oxford, and Boston 
will have to find the way to each other along quite a different path, the 
outlines of which are not yet even on the horizon, but the outlines of 
which will scarcely become discernible so long as the horizon itself 
is obscured by the stalemate of faith and order. 

What does this mean? That the recovery of the servant image 
would lead the World Alliance of Reformed Churches toward an 
ecumenical absenteeism? By no means! It would mean rather that 
the unity of the Church, at least so far as its present ecumenical struc- 
ture is concerned, would be marked by a creative—not a monotonous 
—insistence upon the servant form as the secret of ecumenical renewal 
and integrity, as the triumph of the “covenant-remnant”’ over the 
“ark-temple”’ style of life among the people of God. 

But if the enterprise of the unity of the Church is at present af- 
flicted by an obsequious stalemate as regards faith and order, the 
mission of the Church, its life and work in the world, is from the point 
of view of the servant image afflicted by a stalemate of its own. If the 
exploration and recovery of the servant image would seem to have 
given, as regards the unity of the Church, a certain advantage to the 
Reformed tradition as part of the “evangelical” as against the “catho- 
lic’ side of the matter, the bearing of the servant image upon the 
mission of the Church would seem almost too quickly to have dis- 
sipated that advantage. Mission, as Kenneth S. Latourette has 
pointed out, has been the great achievement in the modern world, at 
any rate, of the evangelical or Reformation Churches. Yet without 
depreciating or ignoring the enormous labors of love and dedication 
and human weal attested by the missionary story, it must be acknowl- 
edged that from the perspective of the servant image, a certain steady 
trivialization has occurred. ‘This has taken varied forms with shift- 
ing degrees of accent and intensity. The trivialization of the servant 
image appears in particular in the haunting tension which has beset 
the missionary movement today between what might be called 
“evangelism” and “social responsibility.” The polarity is authentic, 
the polemics spurious. But the fact is that the “foreign missionary” 
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is still the stereotype of the ideal missionary and to this stereotype 
belong certain valuable, though not unambiguous, artifacts. Among 
such are the stress upon verbal proclamation and emotional decision 
with statistics rather than a radical re-orientation of motivation and 
behavior providing the criterion. There is the stress upon the 
separation of the believer from the world and its sin rather than upon 
the identification of the believer with the world in its sin, and the 
result that the unbeliever is left alone in his dehumanization, and the 
believer undergoes a desiccation of his humanity. There is the 
eagerness to exercise God’s prerogative of judgment in God’s stead. 

From the other side, of course, there has gone on so great an ab- 
sorption with and identification with the human needs of the world’s 
life as to forget the secret and power by which man’s humanity is 
acquired and retained. And latterly, another kind of institutional 
self-preservation has emerged which encumbers the strategy of the 
Christian mission by a less than fruitful discussion over the relevance 
of the missionary society to the new conditions of the missionary 
frontier. 

If, then, we ask about the bearing of the servant image which by 
exploration a Reformed theology might begin to recover, it would 
seem to point in the direction of widening the horizons and of a 
livelier flexibility in the mission of the Church. This would not 
mean the abandonment of the conception of a “foreign missionary.” 
Actually that question would be reduced to size and relegated to a 
status of relative unimportance. The widening horizons of the mis- 
sion would mean that the integrity of the Church’s servant life is 
somehow exposed to all the frontiers along which the issue of man’s 
humanity is up. The issue of man’s humanity is up as much along 
the frontier of an expanding economy in a technological society, the 
frontier of a global community with its urgent hopes and haunting 
fears, along the frontier of apartheid and segregation, along the 
frontier of religious, ethical, and intellectual positivism, pluralism. 
and/or syncretism, as it is along the frontier of the witnessing and 
worshipping community of believers in Christ in the world. When 
the servant image begins to exercise a formative impact upon the 
mission of the Church, the mission of the Church will begin to be 
transformed by a livelier sensitivity and flexibility as regards the 
possibility and actual occurrence of an authentic encounter between 
God in Christ and the ongoing life of humanity in its private and 
public forms all along the line. 
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In the last analysis, the servant image means that the mission and 
unity of the Church is the unity of an obedient witness in word and 
in behavior to what God has done and is doing in the world to make 
and to keep human life human. ‘The recovery of the servant image 
points to and points up the possibility that the Church of Christ on 
earth may, by its own servanthood, take its inconspicuous but indis- 
pensable place in the providence of God and the confusion of men as 
the guardian and guarantee of authentic humanism. One of the 
most sensitive unbelievers of our time has seen, as it were from afar, 
the elemental and the ultimate bearing of the servant image upon the 
life of man, and his own way of putting it ** may conveniently serve 
not only to conclude the present discussion, but to act as a kind of 
recommended commentary upon the theme of the forthcoming meet- 
ing in Brazil. 

‘“‘Remember the word? 
The one from the manger? 


It means only this 
You can dance with a stranger.” 


29 Abner Dean, Wake Me When It’s Over, 1955, p. 59. 
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By Lewis S. MupGE = 
N this issue of THEOLOGy Topay are four articles dealing with | ” 
the theme of the Suffering Servant in Christian theology. Their a 
authors will not mind my saying that these writings are part of ; 
a larger whole: a program of study that is going on this year through- | 2 
out the Reformed world. The object of all this thought is to be rd 
sensitive to the particular things the Holy Spirit is saying to the |. 
Churches today, to find ways of expressing these things, and to put * 
them into action. 7 
These studies will come to a climax during the summer of 1959, 
with the 18th General Council of the World Presbyterian Alliance, z I 


in Campinas, Brazil. Only then is there any possibility that the ait 
thinking now being done will become at all definitive. That a ; 


theme has been chosen at this stage is an organizational necessity— alle 
and an act of faith. We hope that the word which the Spirit has as 
to say to our Churches may find a vehicle in “The Servant-Lord and an 
His Servant People.” \ 
i 

I for | 


Conference themes, like human beings, sometimes become a chal- | '8- 
lenge to live with. They must be formulated well in advance. Ap { FY 
proval is innocently given by the appropriate committee, and a pub- rela 
lic announcement is made. ‘Then for two years or more the chosen plac 
form of words glowers from the minutes as a constant reminder to | 5145 


everyone that this—more or less—is what the approaching conference dign 
must be organized to say. At this writing we have reached the exact | I 
half-way point between the choice of the servant theme in the sum- | P!€U 
mer of 1957 and the expected fruition of our labors in 1959. The | #Yér 
topic has occasionally proved a stern taskmaster for the Alliance staff. 

ow 


But much greater has been the sense of anticipation and liberation 
we have felt in the belief that we have a theme which indeed can a 
speak for us and to us. Yet this feeling has by no means been one Vha 
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of complacency and mastery. Rather we have been aware that the 
living Lord who suffered for us stands over against us, summoning 
us to follow every possible avenue into his truth. 

If one even dares to speak of the Spirit of God, one must do a great 
deal of listening. ‘There is no reason to suppose that the Alliance 
is in a unique position to speak for the Holy Spirit, yet it can only 
be in the interest of inspiration if we try to be aware of the voices 
coming from crisis points of modern Church life. With profound 
discomfort we have read the words of a Bonhoeffer, who speaks to 
us from prison and from the scaffold of an ethic of costly grace. 
With guilty uneasiness we read the words of a Hromadka as he seeks 
to witness the resurrection of a new set of Christian values beyond 
the doom of Western culture in his nation. We hear the call of a 
George MacLeod to total stewardship and discipleship as we iden- 
tify ourselves with a world that has gone on without us. 

And no less do we turn our attention to the theological inter- 
preters of the modern Church's agony. We try to grasp the thought 
of Barth who writes of the Lord who is Servant and the Servant who 
is Lord. We try to fathom the insight of Tillich as he speaks of the 
radical self-emptying of the divine. And all the time we are sensi- 
tive to the warning of Gabriel Marcel that service in the sense of 
allegiance and devotion—or in any sense recognizable to a student 
of the Scriptures—has ceased to have meaning for the mass of mod- 
ern men. 

Most important of all, we hear all about us the appeal of mankind 
for a totally new kind of life and a totally new kind of human mean- 
ing. We know more about the structure of the universe and of his- 
tory than any previous generation. Yet we have lost all sense of the 
relation between this world and ourselves. We are lonely, out of 
place, and estranged. ‘Those who are most confident that they have 
grasped the meaning of human destiny find no place in it for the 
dignity of the individual. Our response to this situation has been 
to look for our salvation within, to withdraw into psychologism, 
pietism, and self-culture. Nearly all of us have chosen at times to 
avert our eyes from the warning signs that flash across the heavens, 
while numbly waiting for the world to crash about our shoulders. 
How, in such an age, can we regain a solid ground for creative, re- 
sponsible, and courageous action? What is our true responsibility? 
What can we reasonably expect? 
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II 


mi 
It may seem strange that the instrument chosen for speaking of | ist 
these urgencies is ““IThe Servant-Lord and His Servant People.” | py 
The theme is not a banner, a slogan, or anything that would look fec 
well scrawled on a brick wall. But its very awkwardness may con- ) 
ceal the secret of its pregnancy. In form, it is a kind of compressed 
summary of the message of the Bible. God calls a people, Israel, 
to serve him. He sends his Son into the life of this people to re. 


ob 
the 


constitute and transform it, a Son who in his reconciling mission is bu 
both Servant and Lord. Called by the Son, God’s new people is is ¢ 
bidden to serve him until he intervenes in history again. For us, to 
service means to have a part in this divine enterprise—to know the my 
freedom of working and speaking for God in his world. As wetry | Ch 
to interpret the content of this idea, our thought falls naturally into wil 
three movements which follow the incarnation, ministry, and exalta- for 
tion of our Lord. sha 

The first movement is that of incarnation and identification. I 
Christ empties himself, “taking the form of a servant, being born | ple 
in the likeness of men.” ‘The incarnation is radical in its form: | eye 


God does not merely descend to meet the upturned spirits of the | win 
faithful. He descends “into the lower parts of the earth.” He |} bod 
enters right into human life at the point of man’s greatest need. 
He comes precisely to places where he is unknown. Yet God does A 
this not to hide or conceal his true nature but to reveal it. The | Chr 
doctrine of the incarnation is a revolutionary statement about God. } wor 
This humble man, who washes the feet of his disciples—this is who | Goc 
and what God is. We are led to a Christology which insists not | forn 
only on the principle of the incarnation but on the fact. The de- { doct 
tails we read in the Gospels are important, for they are the linea- | to tl 


ments of God’s presence in human life. in th 
Important consequences follow. Christ the Suffering Servant is T 
the true man, the true core of human community, and the true | “WI 


Word. We participate in these realities only by sharing Christ's { nam 
servant act of self-emptying and identification with the world. In | sery; 
him, Christian manhood, Christian community, and Christian the- | itsel 
ology cease to be abstract and become incarnate. Theology uses the | that 
language of legislature, marketplace, and home because these are | God 
part of the world to which God has come. Our immersion in the { the f 
name of the incarnate Lord is a baptism which leads us into true 
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manhood and true encounter with the contradictions of human ex- 
istence. We discern the Body of Christ not only at the Holy Table 
but also out in the world, on the hillside where hungry people are 
fed. 

The second movement is that of obedience and expectation. 
“And being found in human form, he humbled himself and became 
obedient unto death, even death on a cross.’’ Christ is subject to 
the powers of the world not because they have authority over him 
but because it is God’s will that this should be so. Because his death 
is obedient it is not his defeat, but the prelude to what God is yet 
to do. “No man takes [my life] from me; but I lay it down of 
myself. . . . This commandment I have received of my father.” 
Christ goes to the scaffold in the knowledge that this self-offering 
will be completed by God’s resurrection power. This is he “who 
for the joy that was set before him endured the cross despising the 
shame... .” 

By his obedience Christ fulfills the covenant obedience of his peo- 
ple, Israel, whose obedience to the Torah had opened the prophets’ 
eyes to the very possibility of a Messiah. By his obedience Christ 
wins for himself a new people, whom he calls “to present [their] 
bodies a living sacrifice, holy and acceptable unto God . . .” and 
“to proclaim the Lord’s death until he comes.” 

Accordingly, we become the Church when together we partake of 
Christ’s freely offered body in the upper room and emerge from this 
worship ordered and empowered to do God’s will. We become 
God’s men when our merely human interests and concerns are trans- 
formed at the cross into petition and intercession. We “know the 
doctrine, whether it be of God,” when we make the leap of obedience 
to theology’s implicit demand and follow the Christ who has “come 
in the flesh.” 

The third movement is that of resurrection and exaltation. 
“Wherefore God also has highly exalted him, and given him a 
name which is above every name. . . .” Christ does not leave his 
servant nature behind, but makes it a continuing part of Godhead 
itself. ‘The suffering servant rules. It is “at the name of Jesus” 
that every knee should bow. We can identify the Holy Spirit of 
God because this Spirit proclaims “that Jesus Christ has come in 
the flesh. . . .” God's Holy Spirit is the Spirit of the Servant Lord. 

This exaltation of the Servant has revolutionary consequences for 
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man. God henceforth has a permanent stake in human nature. 
Because God has knelt at man’s feet, all that man does can be en- 
nobled. The only condition of this exaltation of all that is human 
is that we should recognize who the kneeling serving figure is. Art 
and culture, politics and commerce, can have cosmic relevance if 
they are placed in God’s service. ‘The reason that they can be placed 
in his service is that the God-man has already carried the fullness of 
all human possibility into heaven. Here is the theological basis 
for Christian responsibility in the world. The world belongs to 
God, and God, in the incarnation and exaltation of Jesus Christ, has 
set his seal upon it. It is the work of Christians to make the world 
aware of this fact and to bring it to the realization of its divine po- 
tentialities. For the individual this calls for discipline and steward- 
ship. For the Church it calls for faithful social witness. For society 
at large it calls for responsibility, order, and justice. 


Ill 


Conference subsections should cohere logically with the main 
theme. ‘They should also be relevant to the problems which Chris- 
tians really face. These divergent requirements always cause a cer- 
tain amount of tension. In our own case, there was an early tempta- 
tion to organize the General Council of the Alliance as a systematic 
elaboration of the servant theme. It was proposed (not surprisingly, 
in a European context) that we should simply draw out the meaning 
of some of the relevant New Testament words which can be trans- 
lated “service” or “servant.” This would have led us to a neat 
scheme: Vocation (doulos, pais), Worship (lettourgia and latreia), 
Ministry (diakonia), Mission (doulos, huperetes). The idea is still 
valid, but it would have led to a conference that missed the element 
of down-to-earth concreteness. On the other hand, (not surpris- 
ingly, on the American side) it was proposed that the conference 
should discuss specific problems of Church life: goals and methods 
in theological education, the danger of bureaucracy in the Church, 
the response of the Church to totalitarian governments, the relation 
between Christian faith and daily work. This conception is again 
appealing, but would the discussion then have been clearly related 
to the main theme at all? 

What has been decided is neither a compromise between these 
proposals nor a way of transcending the problem they pose. Our 
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solution grows out of the recognition that Christian thought is dis- 
torted when it is too abstractly and theologically compartmentalized, 
and yet that practical questions benefit by being set in a larger, theo- 
logical context. For better or for worse, the Alliance has decided 
on the following plan of conference subsections: 

(1) The Service of Theology. What should the place of theology 
be in the total Christian enterprise? We have lived through times 
when theology ruled us with tyrannical power, when confessional 
statements were treated as rigid tests of orthodoxy, and when Chris- 
tian dogma justified its reputation for being disruptive and divisive. 
We have also experienced times when theology of any kind has been 
a bad word, when denominational executives have avoided theologi- 
cal statements like the plague, when ministers have shut their text- 
books (and perhaps their Bibles) to preach peace-of-mind. Can the 
conception of service, in this case a personal allegiance to truth which 
makes an absolute claim on us, lead to an understanding of how hu- 
man language about God is justified, how such language can become 
relevant and incarnate, and of the spirit in which we can participate 
in it? 

(2) The Service of the Church. What, fundamentally, should the 
Christian Church try to be and do? Speaking for one tradition, 
Dostoevsky’s Grand Inquisitor makes the point that the Church must 
be authoritarian if it cares for human welfare. The Church must 
correct Christ’s mistake of overestimating men, who are “only slaves, 
even though they are in revolt.’”” The Church must rid men of the 
impossible responsibility of deciding for themselves. But if we re- 
ject this monstrous pretension, what are we to put in its place? 
Surely we are not in a much better position with a Church which 
sometimes behaves as if it were the official representative of social 
reaction, bourgeois respectability, and—in some parts of the world— 
Western imperialism. Can the servant idea help us to think our 
Way past vested interests and structures altogether to the very sub- 
stance of the Church’s task? Can it help us re-think the ordering 
of the Church in terms of its God-given mission, and lead us to de- 
velop new forms of Church life to meet the challenges of the con- 
temporary world? 

(3) The Service of the Christian. What is the place in God’s 
order of the individual Christian, and how can he assume his place 
with faithfulness and responsibility? Are we not in a position to 
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speak directly to the sense of loneliness and meaninglessness in mod- 
ern man by bearing witness to the fact that man does find a viable 
place in this cosmos when he becomes a servant of Jesus Christ and 
sees the meaning of his life in terms of God’s purposes? Is not Paul, 
the “‘servant of Jesus Christ, called to be an apostle, separated unto 
the Gospel of God,” the ideal example of a Christian man who knows 
who he is because he has looked beyond himself and been grasped by 
what God is doing? How can this be expressed in terms which can 
be preached and understood? 

(4) The Service of the State. Governments are “servants of God 
for our good.” How can we translate this ideal into political reality 
today? Not by a pietistic withdrawal from the political arena, for 
God is concerned about politics even when Christians are not. But 
not by allowing the state unlimited power either, for the very fact 
that God works in politics means that the state must explicitly ac- 
knowledge a realm of life set aside for him. Are the classical posi- 
tions about Church and state within the Reformed Tradition ade- 
quate even for the discussion of this question in contemporary terms? 
Is there any possibility that a new approach can be made to this prob- 
lem on the basis of our theme? He who stood meekly before Pilate 
is the Lord of heaven and earth. In view of this, what is the critical 
form of Christian political witness? Do we witness when we lecture 
kings and princes on their duty, or do we witness more by the quality 
of our citizenship? How can we begin to speak to governments 
about these things in terms that governments will understand? 


IV 


No one, of course, can predict what the 18th General Council of 
the Reformed Alliance will actually say and do. ‘That is part of the 
excitement of this business of conference planning. Plans, however, 
have been laid, and it is time for the planners to be quiet. Now 
every Christian, whether a delegate or not, is entitled to speak his 
mind. If the planners are not quiet there is a danger that we will 
be too much concerned about the theme and subsections and not 
enough about foundations. It may even be well to forget the pre- 
cise structure of the conference for some months lest we miss the 


substance of what we want to discuss. 
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into 

ows A STUDY IN SHAKESPEAREAN TRAGEDY 
1 by 

can By Wi.sur Dwicat DuNKEL 


ality tion in each with the emergence of a more or less meek character 


God I: his four principal tragedies, Shakespeare closes the violent ac- 
for to restore harmony and order. After the majestic heroes and 


But | cunning villains have contended with one another in their individual 
fact ways throughout the different problems of these tragedies, an un- 
} ac- spectacular person appears to fill the vacated place of power. And 
20Si- although these mild and patient characters may be of no interest to 
ade- the reader, or theatre goer, there well may be in this coincidence, or 
rms? pattern, an insight useful to Christian thinkers. In our time of war 
rob- and tension, the meek are seldom considered by men of action, but 
ilate the terrible meek may yet inherit this earth. 

tical I appreciate that Christian thinkers have too often been willing to 
ture dismiss Shakespeare’s insights of the relation of God to man because 
ality they have questioned the implications of Shakespeare’s theology as 
ents deduced from his plays. Moreover it takes a man half a lifetime to 


penetrate the accretions of scholarship which stand between the 
reader and the texts of Shakespearean tragedy; indeed the many 
more than 100 books and articles each year dealing with some aspect 
il of of Shakespeare’s plays provide an obstacle to understanding, as 


f the fashions in criticism change radically even within one man’s lifetime. 
ever, The increasing number of neo-humanists, though admitting that 
Now Shakespeare’s art matured within the Christian framework, quickly 
« his point out that Shakespeare departed therefrom; indeed they smile 

will upon such relative terms as good and evil, and for that matter, 
| not morality, as relics of traditional scholarship. So we begin this essay 

pre- } with disdainful eyes upon us, looming over the squat tower of doubt. 
3 the For this reason, then, I have willfully striven for several years to 


disabuse my mind of this topic. I have said to myself that Shake- 
speare probably was not concerned with the person left to rule. On 
the other hand, this obvious rejection misses the point that the terrify- 
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ing struggles are resolved; the evil doers fall and lose the advantages 
they have gained. Whereupon I have argued with myself that the 
conventions of this particular art form, tragedy, require that the 
tangled strands of human conflict be tied neatly at the end. So 
I have turned to Sophoclean tragedy, for example, and have found 
that a dictator named Creon succeeded to the throne of the high- 
minded Oedipus. Certainly here was no pattern to suggest to 
Shakespeare that a mild-mannered person should enter the place of 
power. Furthermore, the tragedies written by Seneca to illustrate 
the varying aspects of his version of Stoic philosophy provide little 
light on why Shakespeare selected a meek man as the inheritor of 
power. Nor do Shakespeare’s predecessors, Kyd, Marlowe, and 
Green, who established the conventions for the new national drama in 
England, indicate any reason for this condition. 

Perhaps I have thought too long about “‘the meek shall inherit the 
earth,” or too much of Gandhi's passive resistance. Are the charac- 
ters that I designate as meek truly so, or are they by comparison with 
the interesting persons in the play merely unimportant stereotypes 
introduced by Shakespeare to end the play? Possibly Shakespeare's 
interest waned after depicting the convulsive struggles of men ap- 
pearing larger than life on the world’s stage. Yet after arguing with 
myself against writing this essay, the fact remains that the inheritors 
of power are, with some variation of the term, “meek,” precisely that: 
they have avoided excesses of passion, however less admirable in 
daring they must by contrast appear to the heroes. 

Intellectual and/or powerfully physical though Shakespeare's 
heroes appear to us, each in his own way succumbs to one of the 
seven ecclesiastical sins; in particular, pride, anger, envy, covetous- 
ness, ambition, within the extension of which we may place Othello’s 
sexual jealousy. These fatal flaws in the otherwise admirable natures 
of the heroes cause them to soar to the zenith of man’s aspirations 
and plummet down to the nadir. With all passion spent, these 
figures who command our respect and awe arouse finally our pity. 
If it could happen to them with all their talents and resources, what 
can the common man hope to gain? And that’s the point; Shake- 
speare’s inheritors of power do not seek it. 

There remains at least one more obstacle to this brief thesis, namely 
the question whether the idea of tragedy with its emphasis upon 
death can exist within the Christian framework, since believers have 
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faith that Jesus Christ conquered death. For there is no doubt that 
the death of the hero does seem important as he struggles violently 
with the villain, or becomes himself the villain opposing harmony 
and order. As these evil doers destroy the good, the harmony and 
order of the God-centered universe seems to be contradicted, even 
though the evil doers either destroy themselves or are destroyed. 
But I would suggest that the bare bones of dramatic structure should 
not come between us and the idea. Surely Shakespearean tragedy 
transcends this level of the human situation when it exalts man’s 
perception of how he, created in the image of his Maker, aspires to 
harmony and order. And so to arrange the troubled affairs of men, 
the mild-tempered, the terribly meek person appears. Well, there 
are the negative positions, let us now examine the evidence for the as- 
sertion that Shakespeare’s inheritors of power in the four major 
tragedies are meek. 
I 


Scholars are not in agreement on the interpretation of Hamlet, 
particularly since Freud’s disciple, Ernest Jones, wrote Hamlet and 
Oedipus. Yet for our present purpose it matters not at all whether 
Hamlet’s delay in avenging his father’s murder comes from his 
abhorence of bloodshed, his “melancholia,” his frustrated ambition, 
or his Oedipus complex. For there is no gainsaying that Hamlet 
learned from his bitter experiences: ““There’s a special providence in 
the fall of a sparrow’; ‘“There’s a destiny that shapes our ends,/ 
Rough-hew them how we will.” That Hamlet has gained an insight 
of the human situation appears in his admonishing Horatio, the 
“scholar,” to tell the world ‘Things standing thus unknown.” 
Finally he says, “But I do prophesy th’ election lights / On Fortinbras; 
he has my dying voice.” 

Who is Fortinbras? And of what significance is Hamlet’s thinking 
of him? But you recall how in the beginning Horatio informs the 
guardsmen that the elder Fortinbras of Norway had dared the elder 
Hamlet of Denmark to combat. Whereupon Hamlet’s father slew 
Fortinbras’s father. Thus the old rivalry for power between the 
kings of Denmark and Norway underlies the play and gives meaning 
to Fortinbras’s apparent coming to the throne of Denmark, from 
which the Royal Prince (Hamlet) has been kept by the machinations 
of his uncle. 

What is Hamlet’s opinion of Fortinbras? Hamlet has seen Fortin- 
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bras waiting at the head of his troop for permission to cross Denmark 
in order to win a plot of ground. Hamlet observes that it is scarcely 
large enough to bury the soldiers in, if a conflict should arise. 
Fortinbras appears to be a busy young king setting his kingdom in 
order; whereas by contrast Hamlet chides himself for his own in- 
activity, for he has not yet avenged his father’s murder. 

Now Hamlet is on his way to England, exiled because he has slain 
Polonius, whom he took to be Claudius behind the arras. And 
Claudius has arranged for Hamlet’s death. But Hamlet extricates 
himself and returns to Denmark to meet Laertes, Polonius’s son, 
eager to avenge his father’s murder. So Laertes readily succumbs 
to Claudius’s plot to destroy Hamlet in a duel. 

Hamlet must pay for his violence, even though one can understand 
and forgive him as the victim of his uncle’s guile. But it is not his 
death, but rather his recognition of the pity of all this strife he sought 
to avoid that wrings our sympathy. Indeed Hamlet’s agony must 
reach the pinnacle of human acceptance as he foresees Fortinbras in 
his place on the throne of Denmark. 

Within the context of Hamlet, Fortinbras was not diverted from 
the duties of his kingship by any struggle to right the wrong, real or 
imagined, of his father’s dying by the hand of Hamlet’s father. On 
the contrary, Fortinbras may have had no cause to do so, since his 
father issued the challenge. Probably no one would wish, further- 
more, to attribute restraint to Fortinbras as a characteristic, but at 
least he did not lead his army against Denmark, even if he may ap- 
pear to be waiting for this opportunity. Indeed there was no cause 
for him to be friendly. In contrast to both Hamlet and Laertes, 
Fortinbras accepted the situation and did not allow passion to over- 
whelm his judgment. 

Hamlet’s gigantic struggle, both intellectual and physical, ranging 
from the rejection of his mother and his sweetheart to the contests 
with Polonius, Claudius, and Laertes, induced him to morbid in- 
trospections, which have become so much a part of present thinking 
in America. And while he struggled to right a wrong, augmented 
by the mores of his time, he revealed the scope of his nature and be- 
came, thus larger than life, a majestic figure of agony. 

So by contrast to Hamlet, Fortinbras appears mild of temper and 
for a Royal Prince perhaps restrained, even to have a drop or two of 
meekness in his nature. Yet of all the inheritors of power, Fortinbras 
appears meek by default. 
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II 


The ending of Othello, however, provides the emergence of a truly 
meek man. For of all the persons to replace the magnificent Othello, 
Cassio has always seemed to me to be the least likely to inherit power, 
in this instance to govern Cyprus for the Venetian senators. In con- 
trast to Othello’s range from patience, “Put up your bright swords or 
the dew will rust them” to his violence in smothering his beloved 
Desdemona, Cassio seems weak, possibly the “arithmetician” and 
“theoric” that Iago describes him as being. Indeed his inability to 
drink with his men, his affair with Bianca, the loss of his lieutenancy, 
and his pleading with Desdemona for intercession with Othello are 
scarcely incidents designed to win our admiration. 

Iago’s crafty use of Othello, by arousing his unwarranted suspicion 
of Desdemona, leads to destruction and the apparent triumph of 
evil over good. But the perfidy of the “honest Iago” will out, and 
he must in the end pay in full for the havoc he has caused. 

So, again, as the contenders for power fall, a person not involved 
in the direful struggle appears to inherit the power. And Othello 
must face the agony of discovering that his violence was to no purpose; 
the man whom he suspected appears blameless in his relations with 
Desdemona and now succeeds to power. Certainly this revelation 
must be more painful than the physical death Othello inflects upon 
himself, as he gives a death for a death. 


Ill 


So in King Lear are the contenders for power destroyed. Goneril 
and Regan, Lear’s evil daughters, and Edmund, Gloucester’s evil son, 
scheme and fight for the power given up by King Lear. But their 
conflict ends with their destruction, and the distinctly meek Duke of 
Albany, husband of Goneril, and the distinctly meek Edgar, mis- 
treated son of Gloucester, remain with Kent to inherit the power no 
one of them wants. Despite Shakespeare’s explicit representation of 
pagan mores, this play provides many Christian insights. For ex- 
ample, in the depth of despair King Lear learns in humility how to 
pray for his poor subjects whom he has neglected, and he finds a few 
moments of peace and happiness with his loving daughter Cordelia. 
So his death is no tragedy, for who “would upon the rack of this 
tough world / Stretch him out longer.” 

Shakespeare thus clearly indicates that inheritance of worldly power 
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matters not to King Lear, who has passed through remorse, re. 
pentance, and regeneration of spirit, and even less, perhaps, to the 
meek men who remain to rule. 


IV 


In Macbeth no man is more meek than Malcolm, the son of King 
Duncan, upon whom the succession to the throne is fixed. But 
when Macbeth murders Duncan and casts the blame on Malcolm, 
this Royal Prince does not remain in Scotland either to contest the 
false accusation or to avenge his father’s murder. Malcolm flees to 
England, where, to be sure, faithful followers cluster around him. 
But it is Macduff, motivated in part by the wanton murder of his 
defenceless wife and children, who slays Macbeth. Then Macduff 
stands aside in order that Malcolm may ascend his father’s throne. 
As Professor Tillyard has pointed out, Macbeth belongs to the 
chronicle history plays in its political theory. Here the inheritor of 
power is meek, as well as the lawful person to restore harmony and 
peace to the Kingdom of Scotland. 


V 


In our time the characteristic, “meek,” has for practical usage be- 
come a term of contempt, but in Shakespeare’s day this word meant: 
mild, courteous, kindly, slow to anger. Hence Shakespeare himself 
may have thought of the persons who closed these tumultuous 
struggles as meek men. Fortinbras displays courtesy in asking for 
permission to cross Denmark as well as in his ordering four captains 
to bear Hamlet’s body with full military honors befitting a Royal 
Prince. Cassio, though wronged by Othello, gave the final opinion 
of him: “For he was great of heart.” And in King Lear, Edgar 
speaks for Kent and the Duke of Albany as well as for himself when 
he says: ‘“The oldest have borne most; we that are young/ Shall never 
see so much, nor live so long.’ And finally Macduff speaks of “‘the 
grace of Grace/ We will perform in measure, time, and _ place.” 
Such are the patient and kindly men who restore order, and they are 
easily overlooked and forgotten by the reader and theatre goer. 

The mores of the time dictated to the unwilling Hamlet what he 
was born to do in the existing conditions of evil. The exotic Othello 
was an “Outsider” in the “silken wars” of Venice. Both King Lear 
and Gloucester failed to distinguish between appearances and reality, 
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flattery and loyalty, in their children. Only Macbeth recognized in 
the beginning that “even-handed justice” would prevail against him; 
that he would be punished for his evil deeds; yet he became the 
“Butcher,” as Malcolm described him, egged on by his “‘fiend-like 
queen.” 

In the contests of men with one another, our attention is fixed 
upon the spectacular figures; we identify ourselves with them; indeed 
we may even feel empathy with them; they are our heroes, right or 
wrong, as we observe their efforts to expand the nature of man. On 
the contrary, the unspectacular persons arouse our interest not at all. 
They may inherit power, but only as a duty and responsibility. 
Shakespeare, the artist with understanding of the nature of man, 
surely recognized the irony in the situation. The mighty contend 
and leave the world to the meek who do not want it, for it is they 
after all who shall inherit the Kingdom of God. 

For the Christian man of today, has meekness ceased to be a virtue? 
It certainly has, if we think of meekness in the unfavorable sense of 
submissive, spiritless, and easily cowed. But in the positive meaning 
of “meek,” as I have suggested in this essay, being gentle, courteous, 
kind, merciful, free from self-will, and humble are attributes of 
Christ Jesus. And before us stands the archetypal figure presented 
in Philippians 2: 6-8: “Have this mind among yourselves, which you 
have in Christ Jesus, who, though he was in the form of God, did 
not count equality with God a thing to be grasped, but emptied him- 
self, taking the form of a servant [slave], being born in the likeness 
of men.” 

Although our present-day heroes no longer appear in literature, or 
life, much larger than our neighbors, we still admire the persons 
who struggle against the competition, albeit too often simply for 
power or wealth. As Shakespeare’s tragic heroes contended for 
their integrities, so do our heroes appear to be men with their atten- 
tions fixed upon their standards of achievement in our work-a-day 
world. Yet the Christian man is like the artist, at his best when he 
rises from the horizontal plane of common interests and reaches up- 
ward to grasp for a moment identification with the eternal continuum 
of time. Here, at this intensity of the vertical achievement, the 
Christian man, like the artist, should sense humility, the gentle 
ecstasy of surrendering his individual will to the Divine, and care not 
at all about earthly power. 








CONTEMPORARY THEOLOGY IN THE 
LIGHT OF 100 YEARS 


By Nets F. S. Ferre 


the eternal relativity of man. The theologian confesses that 

in Christ the Eternal has come, but within the limitations of 
human time. Gustaf Wingren, the Swedish theologian, has written 
that theology moves between the poles of hermeneutics and an- 
thropology: the steady truth of the Bible and the changing way men 
in history must necessarily interpret and apply its truth.* Sgren 
Kierkegaard calls the attempt to look forward in the light of the past 
“repetition.” It is repeating the past forwards. ‘Hope,’ he writes, 
‘is a new garment, starched and stiff and glittering, but it has never 
yet been worn, and hence one does not know whether it will fit or 
how it may become one. Memory is an old garment, and quite use- 
less, however beautiful, for it has been outgrown. But repetition 
is an imperishable garment, fitting intimately and tenderly—Hope is 
a beautiful maiden who slips through your fingers; memory is a hand- 
some old dowager, never quite serving the purpose of the moment; 
repetition is a beloved wife, of whom one never tires.””* In this 
spirit of repetition we have chosen to look at the present in the light 
of the past for the sake of the future. Mere memory is death in the 
past; the future, too, tempts us to escape from reality. Full health 
and vigor is evidenced by the learning from the past in the present 
in order the better to live in the future. 


(Ue eterna theology deals with the eternal reality of God and 


I 
The last hundred years of theological thinking inherited two main 


lines of theological pursuit: classical Christianity and anti-super- | 


naturalism. In some real sense the two streams may be called re- 
spectively the theology of authority and the theology of autonomy. 
The two rivers, however, are far from fully distinct. There are 
places where the main beds lie fairly open to clear view, but often 


1Theology in Conflict, Muhlenberg Press, 1958. 
2 Philosophical Fragments, XXI. 
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they become all but hidden. Especially difficult is the task of deter- 
mining exactly from what stream certain underground branches come 
and whether in the lower reaches between them at times the waters 
do not in fact flow together. 

Classical Christianity affirms a living God who ultimately is 
Creator, Controller, and Completer of human history as well as the 
conditions necessary for it. Its God is supernatural. He sent his 
only Son in the fullness of time to die for the world’s sin and to give 
eternal life by his conquest of death through the resurrection of his 
Son from the dead. Man is a fallen creature who can find salvation 
and eternal life, now and after death, only by believing in Christ 
and by appropriating his work on man’s behalf. Faith in such a 
God rests either in the authority of the Church, a supernatural in- 
stitution, or in the authority of the Bible, the deposit of a super- 
natural revelation. New England Calvinism lived within the as- 
sumed authority of the Biblical revelation. A hundred years ago 
classical Christianity was in large measure pre-critical in the sense 
of not having faced modern man’s problems: the natural sciences, 
the historical consciousness, and the social sciences. For most 
Churches, classical Christianity was also their naturally assumed 
faith. 

The anti-supernatural stream, at least in the sense of the Hebrew- 
Christian understanding of the term, may be thought of as making a 
new methodological beginning with Descartes.* Actually it runs 
back among others, through Scotus Erigena to Plotinus and before 
them who knows how long and low into historic thought. Part of 
this river is pantheistic, part of it agnostic, and part of it merely this- 
worldly. The stream goes back in a special way to Descartes, how- 
ever, because of his sharp break with external authority as the road to 
truth and because of his substituting for it a subjective method and 
standard. Spinoza’s “God or nature’”’ was a natural step from there, 
as was British empiricism. Hume then carried out the logic of both 
the mood and the method when he attacked the teleological and the 
cosmological proofs for God and showed that from within a world of 
finite causes, considered as effect, we cannot arrive at an infinite 


* Actually Descartes made God central ontologically, as in his use of the ontological argu 
ment, and operationally, as in God’s mediation between thought and substance. Both the 
operation and man’s certainty of the world depended on God. But methodologically White- 
head is justified in attributing to Descartes the basic origin in the Western world of “the 
subjective bias,’ and William Temple has reason for calling his method “the Cartesian 
faux pas.” 
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cause, but only at a finite cause that is subject to continual regression, 
and that cannot, for that matter, from the facts of our experience be 
shown to be wise and good. Kant thereafter claimed to kill reason to 
make room for faith, but his major achievement was actually to 
undermine all intellectual faith in the transcendent, as he called the 
supernatural, and to reduce religious knowledge to a dependence 
upon a this-worldly morality. ‘The religious thinker became faced 
by the dilemma that if knowledge is univocal we do not go beyond 
this world; if it is equivocal, we can know nothing beyond this world. 
The ontological argument (Kant showed) is merely verbal or defini- 
tional and without all power of proof unless the equating of thought 
and being is already presupposed. 













As a result, positivisms began to flourish with theological ag- | 


nosticism as a natural accompaniment. We need recall only such 
thinkers as Comte, Mill, and Spencer in the fields of general knowl- 
edge. Of far more influence, however, were foundational leaders of 
learning like Darwin, Marx, and Freud. Darwin was himself both 
an expression and a formulator of the evolutionary theory that had 
already become, generally and mysteriously, a wave of thought, some- 
times rather carefully expressed as in Chambers and Spencer. Ex- 
planation from below became current in biological, sociological, 
political, and psychological thought. Evolutionary ideas fitted best 
theologically, of course, with divine immanence and with belief in re- 
ligious progress. Hegel, Schleiermacher and Feuerbach, with their 
several kinds of pantheism, were part of the stream and added to its 
dimensions. The growing power of physical science, without need 
of the hypothesis of God, as Laplace pointed out, the new interest in 
history and the development of stringent historical methods, plus the 
birth of the psychological and the social sciences combined to focus 
man’s attention on this world to the point where overwhelmingly the 
non-theological intellectual leadership veered sharply away from all 
suggestions of supernaturalism as an active alternative for man’s 
understanding of himself and of his world. 


II 


Into such a world theological liberalism was born. ‘This move- 
ment was an attempt to conserve the distinctive truth of the Christian 
Gospel in the light of man’s catapulting knowledge and of his growing 
absorption with the problems of this world. Liberalism was an at- 
tempt at an honest and effective synthesis of classical Christianity and 
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modern knowledge. Classical Christianity, in ecclesiastical or Bibli- 
cal terms, became increasingly isolated and put on the defensive. 
Incidentally, out of this situation and mood fundamentalism was born 
as a Biblical authoritarian reaction to liberalism. Liberalism was 
the attempt to give Christian content to the stream of man’s general 
non-authoritative knowledge and to do so by means of a non-au- 
thoritative method based on reason, experience, and history. Lib- 
eralism sought the reality, or at least the values, of the Christian faith, 
but wanted these established by, and related to, man’s general knowl- 
edge. 

Liberalism is a complex response to God and the world and cannot 
be defined in any simple terms. The Unitarians revolted against 
both Calvinism’s harsh view of God and its low view of man. The 
more conservative Channing was almost classically Christian, revolt- 
ing mainly against tri-theism and a docetic, mythologized Christology, 
whereas the more radical ‘Theodore Parker carried the liberal method 
and message to a fuller conclusion. John Murray could not square 
the teaching of a God of sovereign love with eternal hell and carried 
his faith in the sovereign God of love to its reasonable conclusion by 
proclaiming love’s ultimate victory over man even beyond death, thus 
breaking with an external biblicism. Ritschl and his followers threw 
away metaphysics, anchoring theology in the historical Christ and in 
the Christ of faith, discoverable by man’s judgments of value. Others 
like Rauschenbusch and Gladden applied to man’s social conditions 
the promises of the Gospel, but by means of a method of reason and 
experience, that had been enlightened and touched by the compassion 
of Christ. American theologians like William Newton Clark and 
William Adams Brown, and British theologians like John Baillie, 
William Temple, and Herbert Farmer took various streams of Chris- 
tian tradition and general thinking and wove noble tapestries of 
Christian syntheses. 

Of particular importance for their present perseverance as perhaps 
the strongest existing liberal group are the Personalists who, generally 
speaking, combined German idealism with Christian perspectives. 
Borden Parker Bowne, owing much to Lotze, was a towering liberal 
figure and his book, The Immanence of God, was once required 
reading in many theological seminaries. Followed by the Kantian, 
Knudson, and the Hegelian, Brightman, Bowne still lives in highly 
competent advocates of Personalistic Liberalism. 

A careful study of liberalism’s method and standard of authority 
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will reveal how deeply it became enmeshed in general theories of 
knowledge. Such a study can compare on this point Martineau’s 
The Seat of Authority in Religion with Sabatier’s Religions of 
Authority and with Oman’s The Vision of Authority. Even 
Forsyth’s The Principle of Authority shows the persistent power of 
the liberal synthesis, the combination of Christian content with vari- 
ous degrees of dependence on the methods and attitudes of man’s 
general knowledge. 

No one who is sensitive to man’s despair in the face of the evils and 
the brevity of life can help honor the liberal thinkers for their con- 
cerned faith and work in trying to keep the Christian Gospel and 
man’s best knowledge together. Nor can liberalism be dismissed as 
a unit of faith or of thought. Sometimes the synthesis was mostly 
Christian including only from man’s general knowledge some sensi- 
tive adjustments as to the age of the earth or the patent non-scientific 
character of the Bible. Sometimes the method of general knowledge 
carried the liberal thinkers way out into the stream of humanistic 
optimism. Accommodationism went far enough at times to place 
man’s hope in science, education, or ameliorative legislation. _ It can- 
not be said that liberalism was merely a way from man to God, from 
reason to revelation, from general experience to religious experience, 
but it can be said with weight that the fact that liberalism sought to 
justify and secure faith’s claims by means of the methods of general 
knowledge tended to drag it continually by a heavy burden over 
towards the human side of the God-man relation. Christian content, 
however, can be adequately accounted for and made available by no 
lesser means than a thoroughly Christian method. For the Christian 
faith to be self-consistently strong in thought and motivation it needs 
as central both a Christian method and a Christian content. As it 
was, the Christian faith was often advocated for its social effectiveness. 
Liberal Christian apologetics, in fact, usually assumed as right and 
determinative the general standards of human thought and hope. 
Thus an inner dry rot set in to the point where, when the cold winds 
of despair and disillusion followed our two irrational conflagrations 
of this century, liberalism itself generally collapsed. The inner in- 
consistency of liberalism could not be detected so long as it was itself 
carried along on man’s human confidence and general cultural 
achievement. With the collapse of cultural optimism the liberal 
synthesis between Christian reality or values and general methods of 
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knowledge was shattered. Its inner inconsistency was laid bare. Its 
repudiation was merely a matter of time. 


Ill 


The smash was sudden and dramatic. Barth, a young Swiss 
preacher, resurrected “the terrible Dane’”’ in the Second Edition of his 
Epistle to the Romans. ‘The risen Kierkegaard pounced upon the 
liberal inconsistency between message and method and pulverized 
liberal theology by his grinding fury. Once again classical Christian 
authority became majestically enunciated. The Christian faith is 
not the word of man but the word of God. Its method is not from 
man to God. Its mood is not the high hopes of human dignity and 
achievement, but human despair in the woes of utter crisis. ‘The 
synthesis between Christian reality or values and man’s general 
knowledge was riven length-wise and cross-wise. Armed with 
Kierkegaard’s dictum that there is an infinite qualitative distinction 
between time and eternity, Barth demolished every base in human 
knowledge, experience, history, or conscience. At no point, not 
even in the historic Jesus, could there be sure knowledge of God 
or hope of salvation. Knowledge demolishes Jesus Christ; from 
history we learn nothing; there is nothing of God in nature, history, 
or man. Christian preaching centers in the Bible as God’s living 
speech to man, particularly in the Christ who condemns and does to 
death completely the old man before he accepts man by sheer grace 
and faith. Nothing in humanity or history, which at best is proxi- 
mate, can ever one whit secure or add to the absolute revelation in 
Christ. God himself is his own method and message. 

Nearly a hundred years before, Kierkegaard had spotted the in- 
consistency between content and method in liberalism and had driven 
home with terrible fury many of the truths which now underlie 
linguistic analysis (verification philosophy) and _ existentialism. 
Forsyth felt the problem and saw it in part, but he never could cut 
fully loose from his liberal involvements. Barth has changed in 
many respects and at many times both in method and in content, but 
on the main point of keeping Christian content and method together 
he has never wavered. Neither has Brunner, who has given more 
room to man and creation in his theology. Other theologians of 
first rank, like Aulén and Nygren, have maintained an equal con- 
sistency at this point. The problem of all of them, however, is the 
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problem of arbitrariness of standard and the need for full relevance 
of their theology to our actual world. The Swedish theologians have 
stated specifically that our time is one for diastasis and not for syn- 
thesis, but it is also obvious that they are increasingly aware of the 
missing dimension in their thought. Brunner has made several at- 
tempts at a relevant outreach, particularly in his Christianity and 
Civilization, his Gifford Lectures dealing with natural theology. He 
has not violated, however, his basic unity of method and content, but 
neither has he obtained the desired contextual control or relevance 
for relating the Gospel. Barth also repents of his complete absorp- 
tion in diastasis rather than analogie, as he puts it in Die Menschlich- 
keit Gottes, but neither has he solved his problem. 

We are left with the situation that the smashing of the liberal syn- 
thesis was needed, that the reunion of method and content within an 
existential, Christocentric, Biblical theology was good as far as it 
went, but that the need which liberalism tried to meet, namely to 
relate effectively man’s general knowledge to Christian realities and 
values, has not been met at all by the theologians of sharp transcend- 
ence. The breaking of the liberal synthesis by means of external 
authority, with whatever room for existential response, met a power- 
ful need and found an overwhelming theological response. But the 
theology of transcendence was no full answer to our theological 
problem. 


IV 


The liberal synthesis was smashed with equal vigor from the op- 
posite direction. The return to the authority of the transcendent 
on the right was accompanied by a return to autonomy on the left. 
This autonomy was not, to be sure, that of humanism, epistemologi- 
cally or ontologically, but rather that of anti-supernaturalism. It 
was even called theonomy. Supernatural revelation based on ex- 
ternal attestation, however, was definitely rejected. The autonomy 
was in fact, an unashamed revival of the stream of immanence based 
on man’s best knowledge and analysis of the world we actually know. 
Classical Christian supernaturalism was dismissed as primitive super- 
stition long ago put beyond live option for educated man. A God 
before and beyond the world was dismissed as both extraneous to it 
(supranaturalism) and as a being besides other beings who, as merely 
one of them, was therefore finite. A personal God was charged with 
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being localized and limited. ‘There being, thus, no being or realm 
beyond our world of knowledge, all talk of creation, providence, 
incarnation, atonement and resurrection, whether of Jesus or of life 
after death in general, became futile in every literal or direct sense 
of reliable intention and became consequently myths or symbols. 
These were held to be part of the objective superstructure of the pre- 
critical world within which the Gospel was manifested, not the 
original reality and power of the Gospel. The Kerygma itself was 
the power of reality, called God, to resist non-being and to make for 
harmony of being; or the Kerygma was the faith that through the 
passive acceptance of the Kingdom of God men could be set free from 
the anxiety of life. “The man in Christ, especially of Rudolf Bult- 
mann, became he who shared with Christ in his own repeatable ex- 
perience the power of the Cross and the Resurrection, namely to die 
to self and to rise into the freedom of the resurrection power. ‘The 
past contained in the present became understood as open to the deci- 
sive victory of God for an open future. The Gospel rightly in- 
terpreted insured no fancied life beyond death by some wished for 
personal God beyond this world, but was the actual power of God, of 
the very ground of Being or of the stream of Reality, now to set men 
free in this life from the powers of sin, law, and death. Superna- 
turalism in short, according to this view, belonged to a pre-critical 
world. Its rejection did not forfeit the true Gospel, but became a 
help to the true and full proclamation of the Kerygma. 

The men who smashed liberalism from the left were Paul Tillich 
and Rudolf Bultmann. They were less prophetic to be sure than 
Barth in his dramatic smashing of the liberal synthesis, but they were 
equally convinced, competent scholars, and persistent prophets in 
their mounting attack on liberalism. They started out with Barth 
in his revolt against liberalism and have continued their sharp anti- 
liberal attack. They also reject, of course, the content as well as the 
method of the new Biblical authoritarianism, except as they present 
its truths in terms of symbols. In this realm of myths and symbols 
there is strong common ground, most of which is aggressively anti- 
liberal. That is the reason why this school of autonomy is often mis- 
taken for its opposite, for so-called Neo-Orthodoxy. Tillich rejects 
supernaturalism both on philosophic and scientific grounds. His ul- 
timately pantheistic ontology precludes taking literally the frame- 
work of classical Christianity. Nor can he get there by means of the 
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existential aspect of his method. He rejects liberalism for the mix- 
ture of method and content that it actually is. Bultmann also re. 
jects supernaturalism as unscientific. While rejecting all philosophy 
or Weltanschauung as the importation of Stoicism, he nevertheless 
assumes as consistent with the New Testament teaching the exist- 
entialist analysis of Heidigger. From these two bases, science and 
Heidigger’s philosophy, Bultmann throws out both supernaturalism 
and liberalism. Barth’s star is beginning to wane perceptibly while 
the star of Tillich’s and Bultmann’s anti-classical Christian super- 
naturalism has recently been rising rapidly until all of a sudden a 
cloud seems to be sweeping over that star as well. 

This cloud has been created by the confusion concerning the rela- 
tion between myth or symbol and reality, in the position of autonomy. 
The supernatural nature of the Christian faith is, in fact, indelible. 
It is intrinsic and cannot be shed. It centers in the personal God, the 
personal Spirit who is Agape, who came in the fullness of time in 
Jesus Christ and who, in being and beauty, transcends eternally every 
created order. For a time Tillich and Bultmann were interpreted 
as merely modernizing the faith in terms of the demythologizing of 
outworn world-views. ‘Then many began to question the relation 
between myth, symbol, and reality in their systems. Finally it is be- 
coming more and more obvious that ontologically the whole Christian 
interpretation and offer of salvation are not only radically altered and 
shrunk, but in fact surrendered. As Barth has done the Christian 
cause great service, however, by pressing the claim for message and 
method to go together, even so Tillich and Bultmann have put 
Christian thinkers deep in their debt by rejecting the inner in- 
consistency of liberalism and by decrying the arbitrariness and ir- 
relevance of Barth’s Biblical authority inasmuch as this is informed 
by total transcendence and worked out in terms of the sheer onto- 
logical discontinuity of God and man, without some mediating 
category for the purpose and semi-independence of creation. 


Vv 


Where, then, shall we go in theology? ‘The two main streams now 
are Barthian transcendence, which lacks adequate incorporation of 
the order of creation, offering unity of content and approach, but at 
the same time becoming guilty of arbitrariness and irrelevance; and 
anti-supernaturalism, which, for modernity scuttles classical Chris- 
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tianity in its own essential dimensions as the full Gospel of salvation, 
in and beyond this life. Iwo minor movements persist as well. 
Fundamentalism is the modern partly defensive and partly aggressive 
response of pre-critical classical Christianity. It creates a permanent 
gulf between the believer and the thinker and offers no real way out. 
Its adherents now respond ambivalently between a bitter attack on 
non-fundamentalists and a new openness to the problems posed for 
educated man. ‘The other minor theological movement of our time 
is the continuation of the liberal movement, but besides being out of 
fashion (which is no criterion of truth!) liberalism suffers internal 
bleeding and weakening from its inconsistency between its content of 
faith and its method. 

This report is obviously no place to launch a new theological move- 
ment! It can be said, however, that whatever the new approach may 
be, if it is to stand the tests of time and truth, it must center in the 
Incarnation. Incarnation is neither a movement of transcendence 
nor a school of immanence. In Christ, the Event-meaning who is 
Agape, we find the God of the Bible, the personal Spirit who is the 
faithful Creator, Ruler, and Saviour of the world. With utmost care 
I have tried to show in Christ and the Christian how Incarnation 
when interpreted in Scriptural terms becomes the key to both knowl- 
edge and life. He who cannot be contained nor explained by this 
world, but he who best fulfills and illumines the meaning of life 
mysteriously and immeasurably transcends the world we know, while 
as the central meaning of life and existence He is also least arbitrary 
and most relevant. He who once came to us in the fullness of time 
comes to us now not primarily as explanation, but as salvation. In- 
deed he explains only as he saves. Not description, but prescription, 
is the way to the knowledge of God and man, of history and of nature. 

Those who advocate transcendence are right in that God is God 
and not man. We need to pull out all the stops on this theme. 
Nevertheless, God has become man in order to become relevant for 
us. The truth we see is for experience! It is existential, calling 
for decision beyond explanation. Therefore those who refuse as 
revelatory the arbitrary and the irrelevant are also right in their con- 
cern. Those liberals who sought for a meaningful relation of the 
Gospel to the world of experience were surely right in their deepest 
commitment as far as it went, but truth was allowed to become too 
far denatured into meanings continuous with the world we know. 
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The advocates of transcendence knew that the Gospel could not thus 
be scaled down to man’s scope, therefore they denounced and re- 
nounced meaning for the sake of God’s revelation through events and 
encounter. In this they were mainly right. Christ is God’s own in- 
coming, the mighty Christ-deed of God. He never can be reduced 
to meaning, but nevertheless from him all full meaning stems. This 
life is also the light of men. The Christ who is best communicated 
in the Bible by the verbs of God’s activity, by story and event, also 
gives rise to the Biblically needed propositional truth: “God is Love”! 

Without in any way trying to develop or even suggest how the 
Incarnation of God as Agape answers the internal requirements of 
the Christian faith and also the demands made upon it externally by 
man’s best thinking, and without relating this central fact to other 
channels which help authenticate, secondarily and confirmingly, the 
supreme authority of the Christian faith—like the Bible, the Church, 
and Christian experience—we end this analysis by the confession that 
beyond the historic problems of the theology of the last hundred 
years lies the eternal truth of the Christian Gospel: “God was in 
Christ reconciling the world unto Himself.” 
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THE TRINITY IN EXPERIENCE AND 
THEOLOGY 


By Henry P. Van Dusen 


most mystifying to the ordinary Christian is the Trinity. 

Mysterious not in the right and desirable sense that it serves 
to remind us of the greatness of God and the manifoldness of his 
operations, and so to enlarge and enrich our thought of God, but 
mysterious in the undesirable sense that it baffles and confuses us in 
trying to think of God worthily. 

We tend to think of the doctrine of the Trinity as not only the 
most obscure and mystifying but also perhaps the most abstruse and 
speculative of all Christian beliefs. It is important to recognize that 
the Trinity is, in the first instance, not a dogma of theology at all but 
a datum of experience. Historically the Trinity of experience long 
antedated the Trinity of dogma. In Canon Hodgson’s striking 
epigram: “‘Christianity began as a trinitarian religion with a unitarian 
theology.” * 

The three-fold designation of God as Father, Son, and Holy Spirit 
is present within the New Testament in two crucial passages of im- 
mense influence upon early Christianity—the Great Commission and 
Baptismal Formula attributed to the Risen Christ which concludes 
the Gospel of Matthew, and the Great Benediction which concludes 
Paul’s Second Letter to the Corinthians. These two “Trinitarian” 
phrases worked their way into the heart of Christian thinking through 
frequent repetition in the worship of the Christian Churches, wor- 
ship which sought to voice not what theologians presumed to be true 
of the Being of God but what ordinary Christians knew to be true 
of their experience of God. Moreover, the three-fold distinction 
Was a constitutive element of Paul’s most creative and central teach- 
ing, as in Romans 8, and of the Fourth Gospel in the crucial passage 
which places on the lips of Jesus the promise of the Counselor, the 
Spirit of truth, whom the Father will send in his name and who will 


() F all the beliefs of Christian faith, the most mysterious and the 


1 Leonard Hodgson, The Doctrine of The Trinity, p. 103. 
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bear witness to him and guide his followers into all the truth. These 
great passages in both Paul and John are, again, declarations of ex- 
perience, of what was already most assuredly known to be fact in the 
life of the first-century Christian Church. 

Whatever we make of the Trinity of dogma, the Trinity of experi- 
ence remains. Indeed, the crucial question in all speculative thought 
about the ‘Trinity is precisely this: whether it is legitimate, indeed 
necessary, to recognize as true of the inmost reality of the Divine 
Being distinctions which are indisputably real within our experience 
of the Divine Being. 

The Doctrine of the Trinity is not basically an attempt to foist 
upon Christian credulity an unintelligible and incredible speculation 
regarding Ultimate Reality; it is the effort to discover what must be 
true of ultimate Reality because of what our experience of that 
Reality tells us. Affirmation of the Trinity and some attempt to 
explain it are an inevitable and inescapable corollary of Christian 
certitude. 

I 


What, if any, light may the history of Christian thought about the 
Trinity yield for our present-day understanding of it? 

The earliest attempt at a definitive formulation of the Trinity was 
the work of that remarkable trinity of Eastern theologians known as 
the Cappadocian Fathers: Basil, his brother Gregory of Nyssa, and 
their friend and colleague Gregory of Nazianzus. They begin, 
rightly, with an honest and humble confession of the incompre- 
hensibility of the Divine Nature and the limitations of human 
speculation. Gregory Nazianzus declares: “It is difficult to conceive 
God but to define him in words is an impossibility. . . . In my opinion 
it is impossible to express him, and yet more impossible to conceive 
him . . . and this, not merely to the utterly careless and ignorant, but 
even to those who are highly exalted and who love God, and in like 
manner to every created nature.” * 

Despite this forthright recognition of the impossibility of the at- 
tempt, Basil, as a good speculative theologian, cheerfully goes on to 
interpret the relations of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit within the 
Godhead in terms of the then accepted discrimination of substance 
from hypostasis, and he explains the Trinity as affirming one ousia 


2 Gregory Nazianzus, Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, Second Series, Vol. VII, p. 289. 
Oratio xxviii, iv. 
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or substantia or “substance” or “nature” in three hypostases or 
personae or “‘persons.’’ Basil writes his brother Gregory of Nyssa: 
“Many, not distinguishing in theology the common substance from 
the hypostases, fall into the same fancies and imagine that it makes 
no difference whether substance or hypostasis be spoken of. . . . Some 
nouns which are used to cover many and various objects have a more 
general sense like man. When we employ this word we designate the 
common nature, not some particular man to whom the name espe- 
cially belongs. For Peter is no more man than Andrew or John or 
James. Hence, as the word embraces all that are included under 
the same name, there is need of some mark of distinction by which 
we may recognize not man in general but Peter or John. ‘There are 
other nouns which stand for a particular object and denote not the 
other nature but a separate thing having nothing in common, so far 
as its individuality goes, with others of the same kind, like Paul or 
Timothy. . . . If then you transfer to theology the distinction you 
have drawn in human affairs between substance and hypostasis you 
will not go wrong.” * 

This statement is of the utmost importance not only because of its 
great historic influence, but also because, in its last sentence, it sets 
forth frankly the method most frequently employed in all subsequent 
trinitarian speculation: “to transfer to theology the distinctions 
drawn in human affairs.”’ 

How, then, in the view of the Cappadocian theologians, are the 
three ‘‘persons” of the Godhead different from each other? Is one 
to be thought of as Creator, another as Redeemer, and the third as 
Sanctifer? Not at all; all three “persons” function in all three 
Divine activities. Rather, the Father is unbegotten while the Son is 
eternally begotten; the Father does not proceed while the Holy 
Spirit eternally proceeds. The differentiation is no longer, as it 
was for Paul and John and the Early Church, a difference in the 
operation of the Divine Being in his creation and upon human life 
testified by observation and experience, but a description of distinc- 
tions within the Godhead for which there is no definable basis, and 
perhaps can be no basis, within our assured knowledge of God. The 
Trinity of speculation has triumphed over the Trinity of experience. 
And the resulting conception verges precariously toward tritheism. 

‘In the meantime, reflection regarding the Trinity in Western 


3 Basil, Epistle 38, to his brother Gregory of Nyssa. 
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Christendom had moved along somewhat different lines. Here, the 
determinative mind was that of the great Augustine. It must always 
be borne in mind that Augustine, like the Western theologians gen- 
erally, was passionately concerned to safeguard the unity of God in 
men’s thought of him. ‘Therefore with him the stress falls on the 
divine unity while recognizing the three-fold expression of that unity, 
just as the Eastern theologians generally are most interested in 
elaborating the distinctions within the Godhead while formally af- 
firming the unity. 

How, then, does Augustine explain the distinction of Father, Son, 
and Spirit within the Godhead? He discovers the most helpful sug- 
gestions, not as the Cappadocians in the analogy of the relations of 
individual men to each other, but principally in analogies drawn 
from the inmost self-consciousness of every man. At different places, 
Augustine elaborates three alternative analogies which are not alto- 
gether mutually consistent or readily reconciled. ‘The Trinity may 
be likened to: (1) Memory, Understanding, and Will—three faculties 
of one and the same person; (2) Mind, Self-knowledge, Self-love,— 
also, three aspects of the same individual; (3) The Lover, the Be- 
loved, Love—obviously not three faculties or aspects of a single self- 
consciousness but rather of the relations of separate beings. As with 
the Cappadocians, this third explanation tends strongly toward tri- 
theism; its more serious inadequacy is that the “Third Person,’’ love, 
is hardly more than a relationship. 

In summary, classic Christian thought, making its beginning in the 
indubitable three-fold experience of God as testified by the New 
Testament, is at one in holding that this Trinity of experience must 
be a reflection (mirror) of the inner nature of the Divine Being, of an 
ontological Trinity. And it is also at one in seeking an understand- 
ing of how this can be done by positing in the Godhead distinctions 
discovered within human experience, that is by the method of frank 
anthropomorphism. Not only did the Trinity of experience give 
birth to the Trinity of speculation. The Trinity of speculation 
builds upon human experience. Not however—and just here is the 
dubious point of departure from sound procedure—upon men’s ex- 
perience of God but their experience of themselves, that is by the 
method of anthropomorphism. It does so along two alternative 
lines: (1) Starting with the three Persons of the Deity and the problem 
of how the three Persons can be one God, it studies the relations of 
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human persons to each other, and finds in them a suggestion of the 
relations of the Divine Persons within the Godhead (the Cappadocian 
Fathers and the Eastern Church generally); (2) Starting with the unity 
of God and the problem of how the one God can be conceived as 
three “‘persons,’’ it examines the working of the human soul at its 
highest, and pictures the inmost Being of God as analogous—on the 
assumption that man is truly made in the image of God (Augustine 
characteristically, and the Western Church prevailingly). 


II 


Space does not permit us to follow the tortuous course of trinitarian 
speculation through succeeding centuries. Nor is it necessary to do 
so. For—and this fact is of the highest interest—though there are 
ingenious and sometimes suggestive elaborations and modifications in 
details, all interpretations move along the same two alternative lines. 
There is no novelty in principle of interpretation. 

In our own day, however, in contemporary theology, there have 
been three re-interpretations of the Trinity of more than usual 
originality and power. 

(1) One, as might be anticipated, comes from the mind of Karl 
Barth. For, to the astonishment of many, Barth’s theology proves 
to be thoroughly and insistently trinitarian. He declares:* “We 
begin the doctrine of revelation with the doctrine of the Triune God. 
God himself in unimpaired unity yet also in unimpaired difference is 
Revealer, Revealed, Revealedness. . . . One in three of his own modes 
of existence, which consist in their mutual relationships—Father, Son 
and Holy Spirit.” Once again, the phrases are reminiscent of 
Augustine. Like Augustine, Barth never tires of categorical insist- 
ence upon the unity of God. “Not three divine ‘I’s,’ but thrice of 
the one divine I.’’ But he goes on to affirm with equal emphasis: 
“Anti-trinitarianism falls into the dilemma of denying either the 
revelation of God or the unity of God.” He continues: “We prefer 
to say, the three ‘modes of being’ in God, rather than three ‘persons.’ ”’ 
This “‘means that the one God, i.e., the one Lord, the one personal 
God is what he is not in one mode only, but . . . in the mode of the 
Father, in the mode of the Son, in the mode of the Holy Spirit.” 
And Barth adds: “The ancient concept of Person . . . has today be- 


4 The Doctrine of the Word of God, Vol. I, Part I, pp. 339, 400, 408, 404, 407, 413, 420. 
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(2) In seeming direct contradiction, Canon Leonard Hodgson in- 
sists upon the soundness of the classic formula of “three Persons,” 
and seeks to make it intelligible and convincing through an interest- 
ing analysis of the nature of unity.* He reminds us, as we have al- 
ready noted, that ‘Christianity began as a trinitarian religion with a 
unitarian theology’; that is to say, the problem with which we must 
wrestle is not how to believe in a triune conception of God, but how 
to interpret theologically a trinitarian experience of God. The 
Christian dilemma has always been unitarianism vs. tritheism. 
Christian faith, in fidelity to its knowledge of God in experience, 
desires to declare a three-fold Deity, but can it succeed in doing so 
without sacrificing the unity of God? The concept of unity, he 
holds, may be used in two contrasted senses. “There is mathematical 
unity involving the absence of multiplicity. But there is also organic 
unity, in which multiplicity is embraced within an “internally con- 
stitutive unity.” “This world is the world wherein the ultimate 
unities of reality are made known to us not in their unity but in their 
multiplicity.” In this recognition, it is possible to conceive of three 
Persons in one God. As Professor D. M. Baillie rightly suggests, 
Hodgson’s interpretation which is representative of contemporary 
Anglicanism tends toward “‘tritheism,”’ as Barth’s, so influential upon 
contemporary Reformed theology, inclines toward “modalism.” * 

(3) Much the most original and suggestive re-interpretation of the 
Trinity in these latter years has come, however, not from the specula- 
tions of a theologian, but from the testimony of a layman, or rather 
a laywoman. Dorothy Sayers’ The Mind of The Maker is the most 
brilliant and stimulating work of lay theology in our day, as well as 
one of the boldest efforts to comprehend the Christian affirmation of 
the Trinity ever penned. 

Miss Sayers draws the materials for her effort altogether from the 
data of creative originality as she knows it in her own experience as 
writer, and as she discovers it in the creative work of others—writers, 
artists, etc., and as it is verified in the appreciation of artistic creation 
by those who rightly comprehend what is offered them. ‘The crea- 
tive artist begins with an “Idea’’ in the mind. This must, by its own 
inner logic, body itself forth into the world in a creative act 
(‘Energy’). But this is not the conclusion of the matter. That 
which the creator has envisioned, and has given forth, must itself act 


5 The Doctrine of The Trinity, esp. p. 108. 
6 God Was In Christ, pp. 133 ff. 
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to communicate the “Idea” and the “Energy” to reader or beholder. 
It even returns to the artist to bring added understanding of his own 
creative Idea (‘‘Power’’) and thus to complete the full cycle of crea- 
tion.’ 

III 


What conclusions, then, can we set down regarding the Christian 
belief in the Trinity? We have seen that, at every stage of Trin- 
itarian formulation from the third century to the present day, specula- 
tion regarding the inner Being of the Godhead has moved along two 
alternative lines: (1) Analogy from men’s relations with each other to 
relations within the Divine Being; and (2) Analogy from individual 
human consciousness to the inmost character of the Divine conscious- 
ness, justified by the basic recognition that “man is made in the image 
of God.” ‘These two alternative lines spring respectively from con- 
cern for the three-fold manifestation of God, and from concern for 
the unity of God. Let us re-appraise these two methods. 

(1) Is it possible to think of the Divine Being as a society of Divine 
Persons, analogous to a society of human persons? This was the at- 
tempt of the Cappadocians with their somewhat crude analogy of 
Peter, James, and John. It seems to be implied in Augustine’s third 
figure of Lover, Beloved, Love. It is suggested, though disavowed. 
in Barth’s triad of Revealer, Revealed, Revealedness. It is vigor- 
ously advocated by speculative disciples of the modern social em- 
phasis. It is ably defended today by such Anglican theologians as 
Canon Hodgson. 

The answer is: It is possible so to think of the Godhead. Let us 
attempt a fresh illustration. Let us imagine triplets, as alike as the 
proverbial ‘three peas in a pod’”’—born of the same lineage, possessing 
identical equipments of mind and heart and will, so intimately akin 
that they think alike and feel alike and desire alike in all respects and 
at every moment. Let us suppose that they are wholly one in pur- 
pose, together bent on the united realization of the same great De- 
sign; let us say, the prosecution of a military campaign. But, the 
more effectively to accomplish their common End, they agree upon a 
division of responsibility. One is assigned the role of Chief-of-Staff, 
remaining at headquarters, in continuous contact at all times with 
his brothers on the field of battle, and at all points in complete 
harmony of thought and plan with them. The second brother is 


7 The Mind of The Maker, 1941, by Dorothy L. Sayers. From pp. 40-41, 
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given the task of Commander of the Vanguard, a special assignment 
within their total plan of battle, but one of supreme importance. 
The third brother holds a roving commission, Liaison-man, moving 
freely over the whole field, maintaining contact between his two 
brothers and their widely dispersed forces, and even penetrating the 
ranks of the enemy to seek to win them to the great objective. It is 
possible to think of three persons, even human persons, thus one. 

Now, alter the terms of reference. Substitute, as the End in view, 
for the winning of a military campaign, the winning of mankind into 
partnership in the Divine Purpose and into fellowship with the 
Divine Reality; substitute, for three brothers, joint military com- 
mandants, three Persons of the single gracious redemptive Godhead. 
We have a suggestion of how we might conceive the Divine Trinity 
in such fashion. The great question is: Are we justified in hy- 
pothesizing some such community of Persons within the Godhead, 
and is it necessary to do so? ~The values of so thinking of God are 
its stimulus to imagination, its enrichment of our always inadequate 
and earth-bound thoughts of the ineffable and inexhaustible Deity. 
Its danger is that, even with the best safeguards, we think of three 
Gods, not one God; that is to say, it tends toward tritheism. 

(2) And the alternative method—analogy from human conscious- 
ness to the Divine consciousness? ‘This was the favorite line of rea- 
soning of Augustine, of Western theologians generally, of Hegel. 
We can hardly imagine a more stimulating and persuasive develop- 
ment of it than that of Dorothy Sayers. It is suggestive of the rich- 
ness of the Divine nature and his experience—the diversities of ex- 
pression possible within a single consciousness. Its danger is a too 
literal application of a too limited analogy. 

Is there still a third candidate for the method of analogy? I be- 
lieve there is; and one which, as far as I am aware, has never been 
adequately exploited and attempted in the schools of theology. It is 
the analogy of an individual human person in three aspects of his 
self-expression, in three functions and sets of relationships. 

Harry Emerson Fosdick, I believe it was, who employed this 
analogy, in seeking to make the Christian Trinity intelligible and 
meaningful, not to theological pundits, or to ‘grass-roots’ preachers, 
but to American schoolboys. He took, as his illustration, Theodore 
Roosevelt. ‘There were at least three ways in which Theodore 
Roosevelt could be, and was in fact, known by his contemporaries; 
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there are at least three avenues which anyone today desiring to com- 
prehend that rich and dynamic person in his fullness must follow; 
there are three contrasted sources of understanding of him on the 
basis of his own self-disclosure in his writings. The separate avenues 
seem to lead to three persons, three Theodore Roosevelts. And so 
it will appear unless one recognizes that he is being introduced, not 
to three persons, but to one person in three aspects. 

In the first place, there was Theodore Roosevelt—the public figure, 
the politician, the statesman, the President of the Republic. All of 
us have seen photographs of him, in long black frock coat, stern eyes 
staring sharply through eyeglasses—severe, aloof, austere—as he un- 
failingly seemed to those who called on him in the presidential office 
or knew him only in official relationships. ‘That Roosevelt is por- 
trayed by his own pen in his Autobiography. 

And there was also Theodore Roosevelt—the sportsman, the hunts- 
man, the military campaigner, the explorer—a robust, tough, virile 
man-among-men—seeking the recovery of physical health on the 
Western plains, leading his Rough Riders up San Juan Hill, stalking 
big game in the Amazon or African wilds. If you would be intro- 
duced to that Roosevelt by himself, read his book, The Winning of 
the West. 

But there was a third Theodore Roosevelt, known to few, but with 
what precious memories and in what contrast to either the forbidding 
statesman or the rough plainsman—gentle, winsome, boyish, in- 
curably mischievous playmate of the young, burrowing his nose into 
the great rug before the open hearth of his beloved retreat at Saga- 
more Hill, Oyster Bay, in some wild frolic. If you would meet him, 
turn to his Letters to His Children. 

Which was the true Theodore Roosevelt? One might have 
thought that he knew well one of these “persons’’; never suspecting 
that there was another, two others. The three avenues of acquaint- 
ance lead to three different Theodore Roosevelts; no, not ‘‘three 
persons,’ but one person in three separate “modes of operation.” 
If this can be true of almost any finite person—and a hundred others 
‘might be substituted—how much more of the Infinite Person, the 
Living God. 

In our attempts to comprehend, even though inadequately, the 
Being of God, we are on right lines to employ the method of human 
analogy, anthropomorphism, reading God’s nature in terms drawn 
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from human experience at its noblest, both because this is a sound 
corollary of our basic certitude that ‘man is made in the image of 
God” and is supported by the authority of Jesus’ unfailing practice 
and repeated injunction (‘‘if you, being evil, know how to give good 
gifts to your children, how much more your Father in Heaven”); 
and also because we have no other way to think when we try to con- 
ceive God. But our analogies should be drawn, not from a mul- 
tiplicity of persons, not from the distinction of faculties or functions 
within each person, but from the familiar reality of the measureless 
variety and richness of a single whole person in his manifold ex- 
perience and expression. 
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THE CHURCH IN THE WORLD 


By SHauN HERRON 


THE FREEDOM OF THE CHURCH 


How far would a Christian society be a free society? I confess 
that I have no more faith in the Christian man’s ability to distinguish 
between the freedom of the Church and the privileges claimed by 
“the Church,” than I have in the One Party man’s ability to make 
the same distinction for the Party. 

Ecclesiastical cheese makers in the United States claim tax exemp- 
tions for their monastic cheese, apparently on the ground that they 
are not merely ecclesiastical cheese makers but the makers of re- 
ligious cheese. In the long run one does not judge men’s under- 
standing of the meaning of social and political freedom by the great 
principles they proclaim, but by their usage and abusage of their de- 
tailed application of the principles, and by the extent to which they 
see the relation of the details to the principles. 

The British Broadcasting Corporation limits severely opportunities 
for the direct expression of non-Christian views “outside the main 
stream of the Christian tradition.” The BBC has the official sup- 
port of the Churches in the administration of this policy but no less 
important, when an agnostic humanist and university teacher, Mrs. 
Margaret Knight, was given the opportunity to explain her position 
in a series of talks on the air, the violence of the outcry from Britain’s 
small minority of Christians was quite disturbing. It occurred to 
only a small minority of the Christian minority that “a free society” 
does not mean a society in which only Christians are free. 

In Canada, the Toronto City Council imposed restrictions on the 
holding of open-air services in the city’s public parks because the use 
of public address systems caused annoyance to those who lived around 
the parks. A storm raised by some Churches prompted the City 
Council to remove its restrictions. The Churches concerned were 
both what appear to be called evangelical Baptist. It seems that they 
could not make themselves heard without their public address sys- 
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tems. Apart from the question whether a quiet Sunday includes 
freedom from the braying of public address systems used by Chris- 
tians, there is the assumption that it is legitimate for Christians to 
disturb other people merely on the ground that they are preaching 
what they believe to be the Gospel. It is further assumed that free- 
dom to preach this Gospel absolves the preaching agency from the 
limitations that would apply to other forms of trespass upon people’s b 
right to the undisturbed enjoyment of the quietness of their own 
homes. It is still further assumed that in this situation, being re- 
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stricted to the unaided human voice is an encroachment on the C 
preacher’s freedom to preach the Gospel. e 
I find something deeply sinister in the assumptions behind trivial | 4 
affairs of this kind. It makes an interesting game to check the points | gy 
at which similar assumptions are made by most of the Church people 
we all know and respect and by ourselves. (it 
B 
re 
NO CHURCH UNION IN ENGLAND as 
There has been for many years in the English and Welsh Free | : 
Churches a group committed to and working for an organic union | a 
of the Free Churches into one Free Church of England (and pos- he 
sibly Wales). After prolonged pressure from this group, coupled | 
with robust and informed polemics from The British Weekly (based 
on information about delays and evasions from inside the appropriate 
committees, relayed to the paper by frustrated members of the com- 
mittees), the Free Church Federal Council polled local Free Church 
Councils on the issue and were told that “the time is not ripe” for ste 
Free Church union. | be 
As all the world knows, the Free Churches are in dire straits, each En 
year recording further losses (the Presbyterians are the sole excep- | byt 
tions, gaining about a modest 100 a year). But the question of Free | thy 
Church union is now much more complicated than it was before the qui 
Archbishop of Canterbury’s famous Cambridge Sermon. ‘That ser- Ro 
mon was taken up by the Free Churches en bloc, but the Methodists of ; 
quickly began their own conversations with the Anglicans, and there of 
has been no further joint Free Church approach since then. The sinc 
Methodists are divided between those who believe they are bred in ecc 
the bone Free Churchmen and those who believe their natural union (1) 


to be with the Anglican Church. While there is any Methodist hope 
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of Methodist-Anglican union, there is no prospect of a Free Church 
union that would prejudice such a hope. 

But there is no hope of Methodist-Anglican union on terms that 
are in any measure acceptable to most Methodists. The unity of 
the Church of England is the determining factor, and the Anglo- 
Catholic “‘party”’ sits in the seats of power in the person of the Arch- 
bishop of York, Michael Ramsey, a gracious, brotherly man but no 
compromiser on what he believes to be fundamental. Some of us 
were inclined to believe that Dr. Ramsey’s appointment to York was 
Canterbury’s tactical means of ensuring that the Church of England 
would never be tempted to put inter-Church unions before the unity 
of the Church of England. It may or may not be so, but it has that 
effect in any event. 

Apart from current Methodist indifference to Free Church union, 
it is undoubtedly true that any formal union would split in half the 
Baptist Union of Great Britain and Ireland. There are no signs of 
recovery in the English Churches, and the survival of some of them 
as significant bodies depends on an effective union that will eliminate 
the disastrous waste of scarce man power and pitifully inadequate 
economic resources. Where there are congregations of particular 
interest or importance, they cross all denominational boundaries and 
have no bearing on the question of denominational recovery. 


NEWMAN AND THE ROMAN CHURCH 


The advance of Roman Catholic influence in Britain has been a 
steady progression for a little more than a hundred years. It should 
be regarded as a case history by the Protestant world, but not many 
English Church leaders (F. G. Healey, General Secretary of the Pres- 
byterian Church of England, is an exception) have given it much 
thought. The Anglo-Catholics and what are called (not infre- 
quently by themselves) “lapsed” Anglo-Catholics have taken the 
Roman advance more seriously than any others. A good example 
of informed and intelligent concern is William Glyn Simon, Bishop 
of Llandaff (South Wales). It is littke more than a hundred years 
since the Roman Church in England was a weak fragment. ‘Today 
ecclesiastical protocol has changed from the old order of precedence: 
(1) Archbishop of Canterbury (Church of England), (2) Moderator 
of the Free Church Federal Council, (3) Archbishop of Westminster 
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(Roman Catholic). “Today the Roman Archbishop is second, and a 
strong second. Analysis would show that the Roman Church owed 
a great deal to Irish-European immigration into Britain, but it is 
foolish to pretend that this is the real reason for Roman Catholic 
influence in every area of Britain’s public life. 

The matter comes to mind again with the news that Roman Catho- 
lic Archbishop Francis Grimshaw of Birmingham has established a 
diocesan court to collect evidence in support of the cause dear to the 
heart of the Birmingham diocese, the beatification of John Henry 
Cardinal Newman. The opening session of the diocesan inquiry 
took place June 17 in the Oratory of St. Philip Neri which was 
founded by Newman. Newman was born in London in 1801 and 
ordained priest in the Church of England 23 years later. He be- 
came a Roman Catholic priest in 1846 after a prolonged season of 
conflict in the Anglican Communion. 

Enquiries of this nature have three aspects. The court will con- 
cern itself first with Newman’s life and personal virtues. Next, the 
court will investigate his writings (the most famous of which are 
Idea of a University, Apologia Pro Vita Sua, and Grammar of As- 
sent), and finally it will determine whether there has been any cult 
associated with his name. Any public veneration of Newman would 
(in theory) automatically invalidate the whole process. Whether it 
does in fact is a nice point, for with more plebeian figures than New- 
man under investigation it is difficult to see how in Roman Catholi- 
cism a cult could be avoided. There is certainly an intellectual cult 
of Newmanism in English Catholicism; how one could prevent it 
in the face of the foundation of Newman Societies it is difficult to 
see. Presumably it depends on how “‘cult’’ and “veneration” are 
defined, and presumably definitions depend on the value to the 
Church of the person involved. There is, after all, a certain handy 
pragmatism about Roman definitions. 


RECRIMINATIONS AND REPENTANCE 


Now and again the internal evidence suggests that some Com- 
munist accusation against a Christian or Christians is true, and there 
is a peculiar satisfaction in the small sign of grace which does no 
more than state the case against the Christian, without extravagant 
embellishments. 
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The Hopeit Daily News (Hopei Province, China) carries a report 
which seems almost wholesome from both points of view. ‘The re- 
port tells of a month long ‘Socialist Study Session” for Protestants 
in Hopei Province. It was also, as these things are apt to be, an 
“accusation meeting” with five Protestant pastors on the mat. Pas- 
tor Ma Hsing-ki of the Congregational Church of Paoting (himself 
a Deputy and a member of the Provincial and Municipal China 
People’s Consultative Committee) was accused of telling the clergy 
not to listen to the party and not to endorse it. It’s an altogether 
likely sort of remark. Pastor Shang Chin-Cheng was accused of hav- 
ing said the Hungarian revolt was “an internal conflict of the people 
and not an act of imperialist subversion.” I can well believe the 
good pastor to have been guilty of uttering this reasonable statement. 
A third fellow, Tung Chao-Jui, was said to have unburdened himself 
of the opinion that Communist regulations are more severe than 
those enforced by the Japanese during the occupation. It is the 
sort of thing an exasperated man would say and in many places 
under some circumstances it is in fact true. The thing that puzzles 
me is the fact that the paper merely reported the case without any 
Fascist-beast additions. The accused, it appears, pleaded guilty, but 
there was some doubt in the minds of the accusers whether the plea 
included repentance. The plea of guilty was therefore judged to 
be inadequate. As Barbara Mullins would say in her rich West- 
Irish tongue, ‘I believe every word of it.” One can see the moither- 
ing expressions on the faces of the accused, leaving the accusers in 
the monolithic doubt which stems from the absence of the familiar 
formulae of self-accusation and abasement. 

An altogether different atmosphere derives from two East German 
reports, the first, the attacks on the Evangelical and Roman Catholic 
childrens’ homes, and the second, charges of assault against a priest. 
The children’s homes are run, the accusation says, with “most cruel 
educational methods” and the “‘inhuman and Fascist practices of the 
Evangelical home management will no longer be tolerated by the 
population.” ‘The case of the young priest is one of revealing in- 
terest. At a dance in the Roman Catholic parish hall, a young 
drunk became violent and was thrown out by the priest. The lad 
returned next day and apologized for his behavior. The priest was 
nonetheless convicted of assault and his right of appeal denied. The 
East German attack on the Church is now one of pathological and 
petty malignancy. 
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‘THE CHURCH IN POLITICS 


The official Vatican newspaper Osservatore Romano first attacked 
Opposition parties and later called upon Roman Catholics to vote for 
the Christian Democrats in this year’s general election in Italy. The 
Church denies that this official directive to the faithful was an inter- 
vention in an election. 

In Belgium the first election violence of recent years took place 
when Roman Catholic demonstrations against the Socialist-Liberal 
government’s school subsidy policy led to the arrest of over 1060 per- 
sons. Police had to be called to Bruges Cathedral when the Bishop 
instructed the congregation to vote for the Social Christian party. 

I need make no comment on the comment of Joseph Ernest 
Cardinal Van Roey, Archbishop of (that ancient and medieval ec- 
clesiastical city) Malines, and Primate of Belgium. He said: “In no 
way have we intervened politically. “The Church is not subject to 
any party in Belgium or elsewhere in the world. It bows neither to 
the right nor to the left. In regard to the temporal power, the 
Church has to assert the supremacy of the spiritual, and it must defend 
the faith, morals, and justice. ‘The Ministers of Education and of 
Colonial Affairs, both thoroughly anti-religious and sectarian, have 
on a national scale plunged the Catholic schools—the only ones ac- 
cessible to the faithful—into inextricable difficulties. [They reduced 
the state subsidy.] On the Colonial level they have systematically 
hindered missionary activity and introduced dissension and disorder. 
[They tried to hold the ring for all missionary bodies.] ‘Therefore, 
can anyone justly reproach us for having instructed the faithful to 
combat immense perils and to warn them in order to avoid the danger 
of grievous error and to give suffrage only to those who respect our 
rights and are willing to mend past injustices?” 

The italics and brackets, of course, are mine. ‘The definitions are 
the Cardinal’s. 


COMMUNIST LITURGIES 


I have written thousands of words on the East German Youth 
dedications (all appropriately indignant and sympathetic), but there 
comes a point where the machinery of state, devoted to a political- 
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sectarian imitation of the institutions of the Christian faith, becomes 
in fact a form of low comedy. We have all laughed—maybe a little 
sadly for the people who make the orders—at the Slovaks ordering 
that “Christmas,” “Easter,” “Bible,” and words of this kin should 
henceforward be printed christmas, easter, bible, and so on (but 
“god’”’ may have a capital “G”’; this is a concession to God), but the 
Germans, being thorough, do the thing properly. 

There are now official and secular name-giving ceremonies for “‘all 
newly-born children regardless of the faith of their parents,’’ and I am 
informed by a trustworthy source that provision is made for what 
“for want of a better name” are still refered to as “Godparents.” 
The “Godparents” must pledge their best endeavors to ensure that 
the children will be brought up to serve “peace, be class-conscious, 
and socialist.’” ‘Socialist weddings” improve on our average efforts 
in one respect at least; soloists who sing The Lord’s Prayer or I'll 
walk beside you or I love you truly or Because, are not to receive in- 
vitations to attend; the music of Beethoven is being used. This may 
compensate young brides for the pressure that will be brought to 
bear upon them when they reach the maternity wards and meet the 
naming brigade whose job it is to persuade them to register their in- 
fants for Socialist name-giving ceremonies. 

The group I like best, however, is from Bantzen in Saxony where a 
committee called the “Socialist Funeral Orators” has been formed. 
Its members are available for famous last words at the graveside. 
Some funeral orations to which one is now condemned to listen are 
agonizing enough to justify a reappraisal but the possibilities of pro- 
fessional communist funeral orations are limitless and _ hilarious. 
An uncle of mine once paid a stirring graveside tribute to “this 
gallant civil war veteran” and was perhaps a little surprised to learn 
that the funeral to which he had been so hastily summoned was that 
of an old Negro family servant. This modest misunderstanding 
indicates only mildly the possibilities open to an ardent orator 
anxious to make the best use of the limited material available to him. 
The Nazis (as Paul Schneider knew) had the advantage of the Horst 
Wessel Heavenly Brigade as a focal point for funeral orations. Hav- 
ing no heaven, the Bantzen group must improvise; there must be 
somewhere for a Fascist-beast to go! It would be too frustrating to 
believe that he was at last really out of reach of the regime. 
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THE WORLD COUNCIL AND CYPRUS af 

There was an interesting exchange of telegrams and messages be- : 
tween Geneva and Athens on civil violence in Cyprus early this |g, 
summer (the World Council has quite the telegraphic atmosphere of }  ., 
a center of urgent diplomacy and governmental immediacy these | M 
days. Air mail lacks the flavor of urgent and effective participation | 44 
in world affairs). “Ihe General Secretary of the World Council of | gj 
Churches cabled the Archbishop of Athens that “Christians every- rw 


where heard with sorrow news of the civil strife in Cyprus and pray} 
for rapid, just, and peaceful settlement. World Council officers will 
continue doing everything they can for this purpose.” 

The Archbishop of Athens had earlier requested the W.C.C. to { 
use its influence to effect an end to attacks on Greek Cypriots. “The 
Church of Greece,” he said, ““beseeches that God Almighty will 
strengthen the badly-tried Greek Cypriots. . . . We hope that our 
sister Churches will do the same.” ‘There is no record that at any 
time since violence first began on Cyprus the Greek Church or any 
of its leaders has spoken against the use of murder as a political 
weapon. Death and grave injury have come to Turkish policemen, 
whose duties were ordinary police duties and in no way political, by 
the action of Greek Cypriots, but the Archbishop was silent and the 
Church was silent. It is only the violence and the death that the 
Greek Cypriots have at last (after several years) called down upon 
themselves that the Churches of the world are to pray about. 

Bishop Anthimos of Kitium, the acting Ethnarch of Cyprus, has 
“warmly appealed” to the World Council to “‘use its high influence 
so that an end may be put to this unbearable situation.”” But the 
Bishop himself is claimed by the British to be actively implicated in 
the Greek Cypriot campaign of bushwhacking which has persisted 
for so long. It is only Turkish bushwhacking which he finds “un- 
bearable.” ‘There would have been a great deal more sympathy for 
these appeals by Christian men to Christian men if those who made 
the appeals had at any time in recent years responded to the pleadings 
of Christian men that they publicly deplore the long succession of 
murders and attempted murders carried out by their followers. 
Their blunt refusal to do so has identified them with the acts which 
brought about a state of virtual civil war in Cyprus. 

One of the ecclesiastically bizarre episodes of the prolonged Cyprus 
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affair is the Archbishop of Canterbury’s invitation to Archbishop 
Makarios to attend the Lambeth Conference (‘‘a purely non-political 
invitation”) which gave the British public yet another occasion to be 
angry with Dr. Fisher (there are almost monthly occasions), and his 
subsequent reported and very public description (on television) of 
Makarios as “a bad character.’ The Cypriot Churchman was un- 
able to attend, and the Cypriot Church was unable to send a sub- 
stitute. It would appear that in more ways than one all the Arch- 
bishops are, in Churchill’s words on another matter, “all mixed up.” 
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CuurcH Docmatics, Volume II, Part 2, by Karl Barth. 806 pp. Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, T. and T. Clark, 1958. 55 shillings. 


Barth’s interpretation of the doctrine of election, which occupies the 
first half of his Church Dogmatics, I1, 2,1 marks the high point in his 
program of bringing every Christian doctrine under the normative con- 
trol of Christology. It also marks the point of his most radical departure 
from the theological tradition in which he stands. He discards the tradi- 
tional term, “predestination,” in favor of “election of grace” (Gnaden- 
wahl; cf. Rom. 11: 5). His concern is to stress the two elements which 
are combined in this word: he seeks to show that election is from begin- 
ning to end a matter of grace, and that at every stage grace operates elec- 
tively. By the same token he repudiates the notion of an “election of 
wrath” which counter-balances the election of grace, as was taught in the 
classical doctrine of ‘‘double predestination,” and also the notion of a 
grace which operates non-electively and ensures the ultimate salvation of 
all men, as was taught in the doctrine of apokatastasis (“universalism’’). 


I 


Barth places the doctrine of election in the doctrine of God. Election 
concerns God’s attitude towards that which is external to himself (it is 
an opus ad extra), but it is primarily a self-determination of his being. 
Barth insists on the coincidence of the being and the works of God (‘God 
is in his works and ways’’), and he regards election, so to speak, as the 
copula between them. It is not merely something that God chooses to 
do, it is the way in which he chooses to be God. 

Here Barth breaks with the theological tradition, both Catholic and 
Protestant. For Aquinas predestination forms a part of the doctrine of 
providence.? Providence deals with God's disposal and direction of all 
created things to their appointed end, and predestination with the applica- 
tion of it to the special creature, man. It is, as such, an external opera- 
tion on the part of God, not an internal determination of his being. The 
same is true of Calvin’s doctrine, despite the formal fact that it is treated 

1 The doctrine of election occupies pages 1-506 (Chapter VII of the whole work). The 
remainder of the volume (which will not be discussed here) contains the introductory section 
of Barth’s ethics, which he plans to develop at appropriate points in his dogmatics. He 
introduces the subject here under the title of “The Command of God,” because it concerns 


the question what it means for man to be elected as a partner in God’s covenant of grace. 
2Summa Theologica, 1, QQ22f. 
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in the course of the exposition of the third article of the Apostles’ Creed;* 
for though the question is asked in a Christological-soteriological context, 
the answer is given in terms of providential disposal. It was not illogical, 
therefore, that in the development of the Calvinistic tradition the doctrine 
of predestination came to be moved from the context where Calvin had 
placed it and brought into closer proximity to the doctrine of providence. 
In the Westminster Confession of Faith and Catechisms it comes im- 
mediately after the doctrine of God and the Trinity. The consequence 
of this arrangement is the dissociation of the doctrine from the Gospel, 
with which it is associated in the New Testament, and the introduction of 
a painful tension between the revealed (saving) will of God and his hidden 
(disposing) will, which can only be eased—not resolved—by the subordina- 
tion of one to the other, or the suppression of one by the other. 

The Westminster Confession, for example, concludes its forthright and 
uninhibited presentation of the doctrine of the “double decree” with a 
recommendation to concentrate on the revealed will of God and forget 
the other side of the picture—which seems rather like a recommendation 
to forget the whole thing. Barth, on the other hand, introduces the topic 
with the proposition, “The doctrine of election is the sum of the Gospel 
because of all words that can be said or heard it is the best: that God elects 
man....* It is not concerned merely with the mechanics of God’s 
dealing with man; it is the fundamental act of God in which he inwardly 
determines his being and his will toward man; it is the opus internum ad 
extra, in which he determines to be God-for-man, that is, the God of 
grace. And at the same time it is the act in which he determines that man 
shall be man for God. 

But this act of self-determination and man-determination on the part 
of God is also an act of election. In electing to be God for man and in 
electing man for himself, he has rejected the alternative of his being a 
God who is indifferent to man and of man’s being a creature who possesses 
a freedom of indifference toward God. This possibility God has cast 
behind him, so that it exists only as an “impossible possibility,” a pos- 
sibility which has been eternally excluded from realization. 

When election is understood in this way, it is clear that its scope is not 
limited to the work of salvation; all the works of God are works of elec- 
tion. Thus creation for Barth is a work of election, the same gracious 
election which is manifested in the saving work of God in Christ; for 
creation, the first in the series of the works of the triune God, has for its 

3 Institutes III, 21-24. The placing of the doctrine appears to have presented something 
of a problem for Calvin, and in various of his writings he tried various solutions (Barth says 
four). But since in the final edition of the Institutes he came back to virtually the same 
position he had taken in the first, this may be held to represent his considered judgment on 


the question. 
4Op. cit., p. 3. 
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purpose the preparation and inauguration of the covenant-relation be- 
tween God and man which culminates in the work of reconciliation. It 
is not, therefore, a neutral act, a mere positing of the creature; it is an 
affirmation, election and acceptance of the creature, and a rejection of the 
alternative.’ ‘As Creator, God did not say No to what he created, nor 
did he say Yes and No; he said Yes. There is indeed also a divine No— 
the necessary rejection of everything that God according to his nature 
cannot be, and, in consequence, the necessary rejection of everything that 
God according to his nature could not will and could not create, every- 
thing that he could not tolerate as reality distinct from himself.” ° 

Barth detects this election motif at various points in the first creation 
narrative (or “saga,” as he prefers to call it) of Genesis. He interprets the 
tohu wabohu of Gen. |: 2, not as an intermediate stage in the process of 
creation, but as a backward glance at the formless and impossible world 
of chaos which God rejected, when he created this world to be the basis 
of the covenant. He sees a shadow of the same impossible possibility in 
the waters which are restrained by the creation of the firmament; the 
waters which are above the firmament, Barth admits, were, no doubt, real 
waters to the narrator, but they were of interest to him chiefly, he believes, 
as symbols of “the metaphysical danger” in which the history of mankind 
takes place and from which it is mercifully protected by the grace of God; 
and the waters under the firmament which are separated to their own 
place so that the dry land may appear, he sees likewise as a symbol of the 
same threatening chaos which stands at the margin of the inhabited world. 
“Because God’s covenant of grace is the meaning of this world, because 
God’s free mercy, his superior help, his salvation and his deliverance 
are his purpose with his creation, the created world must have this 
margin. Only from the existence of this margin can we see how gravely 
creation is imperiled, how much it needs mercy, help, salvation, and 
deliverance.” * 

II 


The interpretation of election as the fundamental act of self-determina- 
tion on the part of God is grounded in the authenticity and exclusiveness 
of the revelation of God in Christ. It means, therefore, that the God 
who elects is the God who is revealed in Jesus Christ and who is eternally 
the Father of Jesus Christ in the unity of the Holy Spirit. In his trin- 
itarian doctrine Barth repeatedly stresses the point that the eternal Son, 
who is consubstantial with the Father, is not to be thought of as the 
discarnate Logos, but as identical with the Son who is destined to become 

5 Barth, Kirchliche Dogmatik, II, 1, p. 416. 


6 Op. cit., p. 378. 
7 Op. cit., p. 159. 
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man and to die for our sins, in which role he stands eternally before the 
eyes of God.* He interprets the consubstantiality of the Son with the 
Father, accordingly, as an eternal predisposition toward man, which is 
given effect in the historical mission of the Son.°. The word which God 
“has in these last days spoken unto us by his Son” (Heb. 1: 2) is the same 
word that “was in the beginning and was with God and was God” (Jn. 
1: 1). Thus Barth can say that “Jesus Christ is the electing God.” 

His complaint against the traditional doctrine is that it posits as the 
subject of election another than the God who is revealed in Christ. This 
God in general, who is unrevealed and whose will is inscrutable, is an 
unknown quantity, whose freedom is a freedom of indifference toward 
man. Election then becomes an arbitrary and partial suppression or 
suspension of this fundamental indifference of God toward man; and the 
more the absolute and arbitrary character of the freedom of God is 
stressed, the more his basic attitude toward man assumes the character of 
aversion (Calvin estimated that about twenty per cent of men were elect). 
Against this Barth insists that election is not an arbitrary act which re- 
flects God’s absolute freedom from man, but a determinate act which 
expresses that freedom for man which belongs to his innermost being. By 
the same token he finds the essence of the divinity of God to consist, not 
in his separation or isolation from man, but in the grace in which he 
condescends and relates himself to man.?° 

In an interesting autobiographical essay, published recently, Barth says 
that the most decisive turn in his own thought is the replacement of an 
emphasis on God as the “wholly other,” which was prominent in his early 
writings and which was justified at that time, by an emphasis on what he 
now calls “the humanity of God,” and he ascribes this change to an in- 
creasing awareness of the centrality of Christ in theology." “The election 
of grace is the eternal beginning of all the ways and works of God in 
Jesus Christ. In Jesus Christ God in his free grace determines himself 
for sinful man... .” ” 


III 


It was noted above that when Barth speaks of Jesus Christ as the electing 
God, he does not mean the eternal Son as distinct from the incarnate 
Christ (a distinction which, he maintains, is foreign to the New Testa- 
ment), but the eternal Son in his “determination towards the elected man 
Jesus.” ** In him God not only determines himself for sinful man, he 

8 Kirchliche Dogmatik, Il, 1, p. 58; cf. Church Dogmatics, IV, 1, pp. 52ff. 

9 Church Dogmaiics, IV, 1, pp. 157ff. 

10 Op. cit., p. 117. 

11 Die Menschlichkeit Gottes, 1956. 


12 Church Dogmatics, Il, 2, p. 94. 
13 Op. cit., p. 110. 
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also determines sinful man for himself. Jesus Christ is the subject of 
election (the electing God) because he is also its object (the elected man); 
and he is both subject and object because he is also the predicate—he is 
the election of God in action. In him the self-determination of God for 
man and God’s determination of man for himself coincide. 

Barth’s chief criticism of the traditional doctrine is that it failed to take 
account of the mediatorial role of Christ in election. It neglected the fact 
that we are elected “in him,” according to the statement in Eph. 1: 4 (a 
passage on which Barth lays tremendous stress), and it attempted to relate 
the divine election immediately to the individual. “The consequence was 
that the identity of the elected man became a painful problem, like that 
of the electing God. But there is no problem here. ‘The elect of God is 
primarily the man Jesus, and he is elected in view of his mission to be, by 
vicarious suffering, ‘the man for other men” and to embrace other men 
in his election. Election is thus particular and selective in the highest 
degree. 

Barth rejects the notion of an election of mankind in general, which 
some Lutheran theologians of the seventeenth century opposed to Calvin's 
“absolute decree’; he insists that God’s election involves both a Yes and 
a No (and in this sense it is truly “double predestination”); for men by 
their fall into sin have brought upon themselves the rejection which God 
in his election of grace has put behind him. But in Jesus Christ God 
“takes upon himself the rejection of man with all its consequences, and 
elects man to participation in his own glory.” ** And thus the unique 
election of the man Jesus is at the same time most catholic and universal; 
it is, so to speak, a geometrical point which expands to a circle wide 
enough to embrace all mankind. 

There is still, however, another mediate and mediating election which 
has to be taken into account before we come to the election of the indi- 
vidual. This is the election of the community—Barth employs this term 
so as to cover both Israel and the Church, and he defines it as “the human 
fellowship which in a particular way provisionally forms the natural and 
historical environment of the man Jesus Christ.” ** Here we observe the 
divine election in operation at the historical level. The presence of 
Christ incarnate among men is the divine election in action, and its 
primary effect is to constitute a community, which he calls to participate 
in his election for the purpose of bearing witness to him before the world. 
This community, as it appears in history, exhibits an inner dichotomy 
which reflects the two sides of election, the positive and the negative, grace 
and wrath, mercy and judgment. The negative side is represented in 
Israel and the positive in the Church, but not in stable equilibrium; as 


14 Op. cit., p. 94. 
15 Op. cit., p. 196. 
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Israel and the Church have their point of unity and of separation in 
Christ, who is at once Israel’s crucified Messiah and the Church’s risen 
Lord, they represent together the triumph of grace over wrath. 

Finally, election comes to the individual through the Church’s testi- 
mony; for the preaching of Christ is the actuality of election. Barth 
eliminates the gap which appeared in the classical doctrine between elec- 
tion and vocation, together with the awkward notion of an ineffectual 
vocation. In its preaching of Christ the Church proclaims to the in- 
dividual, “In him you are elected.” It is not the calling of the indi- 
vidual that is not to be taken seriously, but the unbelief with which he 
may receive it; for the Church consists of men who know that the gracious 
election of God in Christ has triumphed over the rejection they have 
merited, and they cannot, therefore, see in the ungodliness and unbelief 
of others a final and insurmountable obstacle to it. 

The preponderance of election over reprobation, as Barth stresses it, 
would seem to point to the doctrine of apokatastasis (universal salvation). 
But he rejects this inference, for the same reason as he rejects the numerus 
clausus (the idea that the number of the elect has been predetermined 
from all eternity) of the classical doctrine; both conflict with the actuality 
of election in Christ and with the freedom of man in the decision of faith. 
Barth’s conclusion is to point to the practical task of the Church, which 
is neither to eliminate the alternative of reprobation, nor to absolutize it, 
but, believing in the preponderance of election over reprobation, to 
preach the Gospel to the unbeliever. The Church cannot take the un- 
belief of the unbeliever seriously and consign him to final reprobation; 
it must take seriously the electing will of God, that the reprobate man 
should believe the promise of his election, which is given to him in the 
Gospel, and so become an “elect reprobate.” 


IV 


Barth’s theology has been characterized by the Dutch theologian, 
Berkouwer, as a theology of “the triumph of grace.”” The brief summary 
of Barth’s doctrine of election given above illustrates the aptness of this 
title. Barth has made a profoundly impressive attempt to present the 
work of grace as a real triumph, by conserving the element of election in 
its operation, while at the same time avoiding the “dread decree” 
(decretum horribile) of reprobation which was demanded by the logic of 
Calvin. There can also be no doubt that Barth has caught the authentic 
note of the New Testament, which treats this subject in tones of triumph 
rather than of doom. To give only one illustration, the classical doctrine 
of double predestination has leaned heavily on the three chapters in 
Romans where Paul treats of the destiny of Israel in God’s purpose of 
election (Rom. 9-11), and it found a basis for the decree of reprobation 
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in the passage where the Apostle speaks of ‘“‘vessels of wrath, fitted to 
destruction” (Rom. 9:22), but it ignored the fact that the argument which 
Paul develops in these chapters mounts up to the triumphant conclusion 
that God’s purpose of salvation, according to the election of grace, will 
finally be realized both with all Israel and with the fullness of the 
Gentiles (Rom. 11: 25f.). In Barth’s extended exposition of these chap- 
ters, which he includes in this volume, the thrust of the argument toward 
its conclusion is felt from the beginning. 

Barth’s interpretation of election as a triumph of grace represents a re- 
markably consistent development of the course on which he embarked in 
his Epistle to the Romans forty years ago. His thinking has undergone 
some changes in these four decades, as he himself acknowledges; Barth 
has never hesitated to correct himself. But he claims that despite changes 
of form and accent his thought has moved in fundamentally the same 
direction from the outset. Readers who compare this volume with the 
ninth chapter of his Epistle to the Romans can note both things. The 
doctrine here elaborated Christologically is there presented dialectically, 
but it is unmistakably the same doctrine in germ. Double predestina- 
tion, Barth wrote in the Romans, means, “All are confronted by the 
eternal two-sided possibility, which moves and rests in God alone . . . the 
secret of eternal, two-fold predestination concerns not this or that man, 
but all men. By it men are not divided, but united. . . . When the Re- 
formers applied the doctrine of election and rejection (predestination) to 
the psychological unity of this or that individual, and when they referred 
quantitatively to the ‘elect’ and the ‘damned,’ they were, as we can now 
see, speaking mythologically. . . . The individual is not more than the 
stage upon which election and rejection take place. . . . We know already 
what this duality in God means. We know that it involves no equi- 
librium, but that it is the eternal victory of election over rejection, of love 
over hate, of life over death. But this victory is hidden from us in every 
moment of time. We cannot escape the duality. . . . Thus it is that the 
Church, as we observe it, is confronted only by the possibility of rejection 
—which is in God eternally overcome.” ** 

Nevertheless, Barth’s doctrine raises a number of questions which may 
be briefly referred to in conclusion. First, his view of election as a 
fundamental act of self-determination on the part of God, with the cor- 
responding identification of Jesus Christ as the electing God, raises prob- 
lems in trinitarian theology. It involves a conception of the unity of 
God which includes, not only complexity (in the sense for which Hodgson 
has contended), but a certain polarity, if not a complexio oppositorum: 
God is one, not in the sense that he is for himself alone, but in the sense 


16 Barth, The Epistle to the Romans, (E. T.), Oxford, 1933, pp. 343-348. 
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d to that he is open and free for what is other than himself, because the other- 
hich ness of everything that is other than God is the image of an otherness 
sion {| that God has originally in himself. But if the relation between God and 
will | the world is an analogue of the Trinity, is this not to strain the concept of 
‘the ,  consubstantiality to the breaking-point? Moreover, if the election of 
chap- Jesus Christ is a free act of self-determination on the part of God, does 
ward | this not resolve the consubstantiality of the Father and the Son into some- 
} thing resembling an “elective affinity’? Is God free also to determine 
a re- himself in an alternative way? Is he free to deal with us apart from 
edin | Christ, as Brunner suggests he does? _ Barth is concerned to avoid the 
‘gone | — Scotistic notion of an arbitrary and inscrutable divine freedom which lay 
3arth | behind the decretum absolutum of the classical doctrine, by replacing it 
anges with what he calls the decretum concretum, the concrete self-determina- 
same | tion of God in Jesus Christ, but he does not seem to be able to eliminate 
h the | a certain area of absolute freedom which lies behind even this. It is 
The perhaps not without significance that Barth at times uses language which 
cally, has a faintly Arian flavor—as, for example, when he writes (following an 
stina- exposition of Jn. 1: 1), “This choice was in the beginning. As the subject 
y the and object of this choice, Jesus Christ was at the beginning. He was not 
. the at the beginning of God, for God has indeed no beginning. But he was 
man, at the beginning of all things, at the beginning of God’s dealings with the 
e Re- reality which is distinct from himself.” 77 
mn) to There seems to be, in the second place, a certain looseness, or even 
ferred equivocation, in Barth’s use of the term “rejection” (or “reprobation’’). 
1 NOW Sometimes it is used of God’s rejection of man, sometimes of man’s rejec- 
n the tion of God. Now, if reprobation is a possibility which God in his elec- 
ready tion of grace has eternally cast behind him and excluded from realization, 
equi- it is a question, which might be puzzling to some, how man can give 
fF love reality to this possibility at the level of existence. But leaving that aside, 
every and assuming that man in his creaturely freedom, or the misuse of it, has 
at the power to conjure up on the stage the spectre which God has forever laid, 
ection this ought to be called sin or guilt; to speak of it as “merited reprobation” 
is surely equivocal. If there is any sense in which men may be said to 
h may merit reprobation, the fact remains that, since reprobation is an “impos- 
1 as a sible possibility,” they cannot win it. 
1€ COT This ambiguity points to a third difficulty in Barth’s interpretation of 
; prob- the work of Christ. His resolution of double predestination into a 
ity of dialectic of particularity and universality hinges on a substitutionary 
»dgson theory of the work of Christ, according to which he assumes our reproba- 
orum: tion in exchange for his election; “in the election of Jesus Christ, which 
e sense is the eternal will of God, God has ascribed to man .. . election, salvation, 


17 Op. cit., p. 102. 
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and life; and to himself he has ascribed . . . reprobation, perdition, and 
death.” ** But in what sense can Christ be thought to have assumed our 
reprobation? It is noteworthy that when Calvin faced this ultimate im- 
plication of the substitutionary theory, even he felt unable to take it 
literally, and he might have agreed with Tillich who calls it ‘“‘a highly 
symbolic kind of speaking.” 2° 

Much criticism has centered on Barth’s attitude to the doctrine of 
apokatastasis. It seems to be the logical conclusion to which his argu- 
ment points, and his disavowal of it has been a source of some puzzlement 
and has even been considered disingenuous. ‘The misunderstanding be- 
tween Barth and his critics on this matter may be due in part to the neglect 
of a simple distinction. The doctrine of apokatastasis affirms (or has 
been generally understood to affirm) that God will, even must, save all 
men. But to reject it does not mean to deny that God can and may save 
all men—and this was all that Origen contended, if the text of De 
Principiis can be relied on. Barth, however, differs from Origen, who 
deduced the possibility and probability of universal redemption from an 
abstract concept of divine omnipotence; his position is that the grace of 
God, which is manifested in election, cannot be treated as a law or prin- 
ciple, from which deductions can be drawn. If, despite this, Barth’s 
doctrine has a marked bias toward apokatastasis, this is probably due to 
the ontological elements in his thought; for if God in his election of grace 
has cast reprobation behind him and excluded it from the realm of pos- 
sibility, it is hard to see how it can become a live option for man, how- 
ever much he merits it. Barth, so to speak, refuses to allow a divorce be- 
tween election and reprobation, but he leaves a strong impression that 
the marriage will be annulled. 

GerorGE S. HENDRY 

Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 


RESURRECTION AND HisroricAL REAsonN; A Strupy IN ‘THEOLOGICAL 
METHOD, by Richard R. Niebuhr. 184 pp. New York, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1957. $3.95. 


While a study of theological methodology cannot serve as a substitute 
for a new theology, it may, nevertheless, help to overcome the present 
stagnation in Protestant systematic theology, particularly when it is done 
in such a clear and vigorous way as in this book. The author, son of 
H. Richard Niebuhr of Yale and now a member of the Theological Fac- 





18 Op. cit., p. 163. 
19 Calvin, Institutes, Il, 16, 11; Tillich, Systematic Theology, IU, p. 175. 
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ulty of Harvard University, submitted this work originally to Yale Uni- 
versity as a Ph.D. dissertation. In its present shape, however, the book has 
little of the necessarily pedantic and pedestrian character of a disserta- 
tion. It is extremely readable, simple yet accurate in its language, and 
written with all the enthusiasm of a new discovery. 

The author starts from the contention that in modern theology—he 
refers explicitly to D. F. Strauss, Hermann, Harnack, Schleiermacher, 
Schweitzer, Barth, Bultmann, C. H. Dodd, and John Knox—the Resur- 
rection of Christ has been either ignored or interpreted in terms of 
Kantian and Hegelian philosophy. As a result, the actual historical 
event of the Resurrection has been deprived of the central place it occu- 
pied in the Primitive Church. All these theologians aimed at a theo- 
logical method that would be absolutely independent of philosophy or 
history. But quite apart from inconsistent relapses into older types of 
theology, they all failed, according to our author, to prove the right of 
such an independent method. While hoping to establish the Christian 
faith in absolute independence of Biblical criticism, they all adopted 
positions that would be acceptable only if it were shown “how the Chris- 
tian community knows its own history, and how it can constructively 
criticize its own history” (p. 71). 

Dr. Niebuhr then goes on to develop his own position in two stages. 
He analyzes what he calls “historical reason” as distinct from theoretical 
and practical reason. The choice of the terminology is not too felicitous, 
because it seems to imply belief in a special historical faculty of the 
human mind, whereas the author simply wants to make a case for 
the specific way in which historical events are apprehended as distinct 
from facts of nature. There is no such thing as an historical event by 
itself. It is historical because people remember it, and historical remem- 
brance is the specific way in which people respond to an event. The 
author next points out what the Biblical records of the Resurrection 
meant to the Primitive Church. All modern attempts to by-pass the 
historicity of the Resurrection, which characterizes the above-mentioned 
theologians, are arbitrary, because they fail to explain four important 
features in the life of the Primitive Church, namely, the Gospels, the 
Apostolate, the identification of the Spirit with the consolidation of 
the Christian community, and finally the eschatological hope of the Primi- 
tive Church. Unless the latter had been certain of the Resurrection of 
Jesus, those four things would never have come into existence. Granted 
that from the viewpoint of modern science the Resurrection of Jesus is 
an anomaly, yet are not the so-called laws of nature the result of a meta- 
physical hypothesis used to make nature intelligible, while the things 
themselves in their givenness transcend all laws? The Resurrection is a 
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specific event, in part defined by the individuality of Jesus of Naza- 
reth (p. 162). Since historical knowledge is inferential, not deductive, 
the Church will never have an absolute certainty of the Resurrection. 
But that is good, in a way. Modern Biblical criticism prevents the 
Church from absolutizing a certain view of Christ. 

Anglo-Saxon theology owes a great debt to Dr. Niebuhr for this meth- 
odical and realistic analysis of the role of history in Christian faith. He 
has succeeded in dispelling the mists of vagueness in which the true 
issues had been shrouded in modern theology. No matter whether they 
incorporated psychology, idealism, existentialism, or transcendental real- 
ism, these theologians either left the corpse of Jesus in Joseph’s tomb or 
they substituted an entirely new being for him who had been buried 
there. The issue is now clearly stated. In the Resurrection of Jesus 
something took place in space and time which so impressed the disciples 
that from that moment on they worshipped the Jesus, with whom they 
had been associated in Galilee, as the Son of God, and confidently ex- 
pected the solution of all human problems from him. The fact that we 
have difficulty in visualizing what exactly took place at Easter does not 
warrant the explaining away of the witness of the Primitive Church. 

Dr. Niebuhr’s book is so encouraging because it is indicative of the fact 
that the younger generation of American theologians is on the move. 
Nobody would expect an immediate and complete reversal. One might 
also ask such questions as, Does history touch the faith of the Church 
through the Resurrection of Jesus only or rather through his whole 
earthly life? Is it methodologically correct to isolate the Resurrection 
completely from the other miracles of the Gospel narrative (p. 171)? 
Is the Resurrection to be defined by the individuality of Jesus? What is 
the relationship of Jesus to the Old Covenant? But there is good hope 
that Dr. Niebuhr and his contemporaries will answer these and other 
pertinent questions. 

Otto A. PIPER 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 


FUNDAMENTALISM AND THE CHURCH, by Gabriel Hebert. 156 pp. Phila- 
delphia, The Westminster Press, 1957. $3.00. 


The ultimate purpose of this book is to bring together fundamentalists 
and Catholics. The author, himself an Anglo-Catholic and known for his 
conservative Old Testament theology, is a leader of the Student Christian 
Movement in England and the Commonwealth. He is well acquainted 
with the Inter-Varsity Fellowship, the right-wing-conservative, or funda- 
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mentalist, counterpart of the S.C.M. Hence his immediate objective is 
closer relations between these two student Christian movements, which 
now it seems have no relations at all. It is well that the olive branch be 
held out by whom and to whom it is. If Father Hebert were of a more 
liberal type, or if the I.V.F. were like the McIntire fundamentalists (who 
are currently denouncing the I.V.F.), the irenic debate, to say nothing of 
settlement, would be out of the question. 

Pursuing these ends, Fr. Hebert does not hesitate to say plainly that 
Fundamentalism, “in the evil sense, is a grave menace to the church of 
God.” Yet he proceeds on the belief that “the right way of controversy 
starts from the realization that our opponent .. . is our brother. I must 
... try to understand what are the things which the Lord has taught 
him ... I must not do all the talking.” 

After a chapter on the origins of fundamentalism, and one on the Bible 
as a whole, the reader is taken through four chapters which discuss at 
some length, with frankness and clarity, the doctrines of Inerrancy and 
Infallibilty. “The method is to check these dogmas against the Bible 
itself. So tested, they are shown to be without adequate foundation. 
Specific places where the doctrine of factual inerrancy is for the author 
inadmissible include, for example, the Adam-and-Eve story (no myth, 
says Father Hebert, but a tale with a purpose), and the books of Jonah, 
Daniel, and Revelation. The Bible is nevertheless true, on a deeper level 
than that of logical argument or historical narrative. Father Hebert dis- 
tinguishes between knowledge which concerns merely factual information, 
and knowledge which is wisdom, understanding, and insight. On the 
first level, Christ is not necessarily an authority, but on the second “his 
words are final.” 

At this point the author raises the question of the resistance made by 
the I.V.F., and especially by the I.V.F. commentary series, to Biblical criti- 
cism (except textual), even to the point of presenting only one viewpoint 
on disputed questions, or of ignoring or condemning books (however 
valuable) which differ from the fundamentalist formulas. Why the re- 
sistance at this late date? Forty years ago it could be said that those who 
held “critical” views were liberals with little use for orthodoxy. Today 
most of the leading critics are (like Father Hebert) theologically conserva- 
tive. Why then are the fundamentalists still to one side of the main-line 
Church? The author believes the reason is a prepossession with a mate- 
tialistic notion of truth. 

The postscript sums up the book admirably. The writer is impressed 
by fundamentalism’s strong stand for real fundamentals. But he shows 
that the doctrine of Scriptural inerrancy is too narrow to fit the facts, and 
it cannot be carried through by reasonable exegesis. It does not explain 
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the imperfections of the Old Testament and it involves this materialistic 
notion of truth. Nevertheless, the author sketches the Church as it js 
and as it ought to be, and lays it down that the ground for unity and the 
only ground is in Christ. On this ground it is the author’s hope that 


some day a repentant Church and a repentant fundamentalism may stand. }) 

The reader may be left with a wistful wonder: If the I.V.F. type of | 
Christian has the closed mind which Father Hebert exposes, is it likely | 
that even so warm and friendly a book as this will ever get into their } 


reading lists? 

KENNETH J. FOREMAN 
Louisville Theological Seminary 
Louisville, Kentucky 


‘THE CurIsTIAN TRADITION AND THE UNITY WE SEEK, by Albert C. Outler. | 


165 pp. New York, Oxford University Press, 1957. $3.25. 


Dr. Outler’s book is a distinguished contribution to the theology of | 


the ecumenical movement, not least because it is the fruit of the author’s 
direct personal involvement in the ecumenical enterprise. As Chairman 
of the American Section of the World Council of Churches Commission 
on Tradition and Traditions, Dr. Outler is well qualified to give us the 
results of his personal thinking on just this subject. It is clear, of course, 
that the present volume is not intended in any way to reflect the conclu- 
sions of the Commission. Although they cannot help being related to 
that ongoing work, these thoughts are obviously the author’s own. One 
might wish that more theologians who are actively engaged in ecumenical 
discussions would put their observations in via so lucidly in print. 

The ecumenical movement today, Dr. Outler contends, differs from 
the abortive attempts to achieve Church unity which dot the Christian 
past in that it presupposes a given unity and community among Chris- 
tian people which is the basis of all theologizing. This given unity and 
community has a historical dimension. The history and the traditions 
of all Christian Churches go back to a common history and tradition 
which is shared by all of Christendom. Each Church has as big a share 
in this common history as it wishes to claim. And the common history 
of Christendom is represented to some degree in the tradition of every 
contemporary Church. 

All Christian history and tradition has its origin in the initial act of 
“tradition” on God’s part—the “handing over” (paradosis) of Jesus Christ 
which constitutes the Christ event. This event in turn gives rise to com- 
munity, and only after there is community do we see the rise of Christian 
doctrine. It is of the utmost importance to the ecumenical movement, 
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Dr. Outler says, that this order of event-community-doctrine should be 
maintained. It is of equal importance that every Church and every 
Christian should see this process of “handing over” in its historical depth. 

Thus it is a fallacy to suppose, Dr. Outler maintains, that it is possible 
to leap over the epochs of Christian history and seek the essence of Chris- 
tianity directly in the Scriptures. There is no such thing as a purely 
“Biblical” theology. Not only does every interpretation of Scripture 
participate explicitly or implicitly in some hermeneutical tradition, but 
“tradition” is at work in the Bible itself. “Scripture” and “tradition” 
cannot be treated as if they were two different things. 

Christian traditions—that is, the “customs” of the various Churches— 
are to be judged by the extent to which they serve to body forth the 
“tradition.” ‘Their proper function is to present Christ himself to the 
believer in and by the power of the Holy Spirit. If we can grasp the 
meaning of the central “tradition,” then we may have a standpoint from 
which to examine the validity of what the Churches actually do. 

The reviewer devoutly hopes that this book and others like it will be 
read and pondered by a wide audience, for, as Dr. Outler says, the ecu- 
menical movement has come to a critical turning point. It is essential 
for all of us to be clear about what it is that we are trying to do. But 
what, precisely, is the contribution of this book to the present posture 
of ecumenical thinking? 

Fundamentally The Christian Tradition and the Unity We Seek pro- 
vides a decent and convincing burial for the remains of an old, but false, 
dilemma. The old dilemma was this: Where do we draw the line 
between the event of Jesus Christ and what men have made of it theo- 
logically, organizationally, and liturgically? We have long since ceased 
putting this question in terms of an opposition between the “Jesus of 
history” and the “Christ of St. Paul,” for we know that we can under- 
stand what the New Testament tells us about Jesus of Nazareth only by 
sharing the assumption of all Biblical writers that he is already the 
Christ. Dr. Outler now invites us to take a further step. The “tradi- 
tion” which is the substance of what the Church possesses (and, by impli- 
cation, identical with the Church itself) is already “given” in the event 
of Christ. There is no point anywhere in Christian history at which we 
can draw a sharp line between Christ and his Church. This means that 
Christ must be really present in the whole development of Church tradi- 
tion, and we can only understand the Christ who comes to us in the 
Church by taking the whole of Church history into account. 

This is an overwhelmingly important insight, and one which may 
leave the “low churchman” humbled if not thoroughly upset. Yet an 
important question still remains. We cannot divide Christ from his 
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Church historically, but still they are in some sort of tension. How, 
exactly, is Christ present in Church tradition? 

To answer this question the reviewer believes we must have recourse 
to dialectic. What is not made clear in Dr. Outler’s book is that para- 
dosis in the New Testament means not only “handing over’ Christ 
to us but also the “handing over” of Christ to be crucified by sinful 
men (Romans 8: 32; 4: 25). The first kind of “handing over’ neces. 
sarily implies the second. We receive the “tradition” of God’s gift of 
Jesus Christ; yet this gift is not a testament by which Christ comes under 
our control as a possession. It is rather his death for us on the Cross. 
And we, as sinful human beings, continue to be involved in that which 
brings Christ’s death about—even in the act of receiving and passing on 
Church tradition! Therefore we must always remember that Christ 
can only be shown forth in that which also denies him. Or, to put it 
another way, the tradition of the Church proclaims Christ only by faith 
in the grace of God which triumphs over and forgives this implicit denial. 

Be this as it may, however, “protestants” sorely need the kind of cor- 
rective influence which Dr. Outler’s book can provide. This is a work 
which deserves serious attention. 

Lewis S. MUDGE 
The World Presbyterian Alliance 
Geneva, Switzerland 


THE FoRMATION OF CHRISTIAN DocMa; AN HIsToricaL Srupy oF Its 
PRros_EM, by Martin Werner, English Translation by S. G. F. Brandon. 
352 pp. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1957. $7.50. 


Professor Martin Werner of Bern regards the history of Christian 
dogma as a melancholy story of the obscuration of the message of Jesus, 
which originally concerned the immediate supernatural consummation 
of the world through the catastrophic arrival of the Kingdom of God. 
Although Johannes Weiss and Albert Schweitzer have conclusively dem- 
onstrated the truth about Jesus, the form-critics and the exponents of 
“realized eschatology” have willfully continued the process of obscura- 
tion. Like a voice from the past, Dr. Werner asserts that the “consistent 
eschatology” of Schweitzer alone provides the “unifying insight into the 
history of Primitive Christianity” which can make sense of the historical 
evidence. He asserts, rather than discusses, the view that Schweitzer was 
right after all; and then he goes on to describe how we must regard the 
development of Christian theology on the basis of this assumption. The 
fateful process of obscuration began as a result of the disappointment of 
the eschatological hope of the earliest followers of Jesus, and it is still 
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going on because the challenge of Schweitzer has not been faced. The 
history of dogma is thus the story of the “de-eschatologizing” of the primi- 
tive Christian gospel and its transformation into Catholicism (and, of 
course, later, into Protestant Orthodoxy). Book One deals with “the 
abandonment of the basic doctrine of Primitive Christianity consequent 
on the non-fulfilment of the Parousia.”” It sets out to trace the process 
of the transformation of the Galilean gospel into the Hellenized Gnostic 
Catholicism of the second century and onwards. Through the disap- 
pointment of the hope of Christ’s coming on the clouds, the primitive 
eschatological doctrine of Christ’s person and work disintegrated. Book 
Two deals with the ensuing construction of the dogmas which were sub- 
stituted for it. The Church indefensibly claimed to hold fast to its 
primitive heritage by means of re-interpreting it with the help of what 
was deemed appropriate in the religious content of contemporary Hel- 
lenistic syncretism. New dogmas of the divinity of Christ, of the sacra- 
mental significance of his death, of the two natures in Christ, of the 
Trinity, of the Church and Sacraments, were formulated in this process 
of deceitful falsification. “At the turn of the fourth century there was 
ushered in a period of unrestrained and increasing theological men- 
dacity, which in the course of its age-long doctrinal dispute produced the 
doctrines of the Trinity and the God-man of the two-natured Christ, 
which were for so long fundamental for the Church.” So much for the 
view that the Holy Spirit was given to lead the Church into all truth! 

The translator, Professor S$. G. F. Brandon of Manchester, says that 
the introduction of Professor Werner's interpretation into English- 
speaking theological circles should open up new lines of thought and 
supply a needed stimulus to fresh consideration of the formulation of 
the Nicene and Chalcedonian faith. But it is a repudiation of that faith, 
not a reconsideration of it, that Professor Werner is advocating. Nor 
need it be supposed that English-speaking theologians had to wait to 
consider Dr. Werner's views until this translation appeared. His work, 
Die Entstehung des christlichen Dogmas (of which this translation is a 
pruned version), appeared originally in 1941, and it was considered by 
Professor H. E. W. Turner of Durham in his book, The Pattern of Chris- 
tian Truth (London, 1954). Both explicitly and implicitly Dr. Turner 
controverts Werner’s thesis. While admitting that this work is ‘very 
able and erudite,” Professor Brandon seeks to discount its criticism of 
Werner: “‘since it originated in the form of Bampton Lectures, delivered 
in the University Church of Oxford, the approach therein is essentially 
apologetic and the undertaking as a whole is consciously a defence of 
orthodoxy.” We may allow this testimonial to stand without further 
comment. 
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This English version of Dr. Werner’s work contains an Addendum, 
not found in the German editions (1941 and 1954), “which indicates the 
consequences which the transformation of the eschatological Primitive 
Christianity into the Hellenistic mystery-religion of Early Catholicism 
has had for the whole inner history of Christianity down to the twentieth 
century.” It summarizes some of the material set forth more fully in 
Professor Werner’s Der protestantische Weg des Glaubens (Band 1, 1955). 
It is difficult to understand from it just what we ought to substitute for 
the historic faith of Nicaea and Chalcedon (or, if Schweitzer was wrong, 
of Jesus and his Church). Probably a Professor Werner of A.D. 2058 
will describe it as a syncretistic medley of twentieth-century Gnostic 
speculation. 

ALAN RICHARDSON 
University of Nottingham 
Nottingham, England 


ON THE PuILosopHy OF History, by Jacques Maritain, Edited by Joseph 
W. Evans. 180 pp. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1957. $3.50. 

THE PRESENCE OF ETERNITY; History AND EscHaTroLocy, by Rudolf 
Bultmann. 170 pp. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1957. $3.00. 


These two books provide a remarkable contrast between two kinds of 
thinking, a contrast which includes that between Catholic and Protestant 
but which transcends it. This contrast is especially striking since both 
authors are dealing with a contemporary philosophical and theological 
issue of primary importance—the philosophy of history. The one is 
objectivistic and metaphysical, concerned with extracting laws from his- 
tory; the other is existentialist, concerned with the problem of meaning 
for human beings whose nature is radically conditioned by history. The 
one is a contemporary restatement of Thomism; the other views itself as 
the logical unfolding of the Protestant principle of justification by 
faith alone. 

The two books are so divergent that it is questionable what they have 
in common except a subject-matter and the fact that both were written 
by distinguished but aging men who have had, in their time, a deep and 
pervasive influence. Unfortunately, it must be added that neither of the 
books is particularly good. This last qualification can only lead to regret 
since one would like to have seen the best expressions of these formidable 
minds on a subject that is so vitally important in contemporary theology. 

The heart of Maritain’s book has to do with the discussion of the laws 
of history; more exactly, the “axiomatic formulas or functional laws” 
(Chap. II) and the “typological or vectorial laws” (Chap. III). The 
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former pertain to patterns characteristic of all history, the latter are those 
“(more particularized) formulas or statements which deal with the very 
growth of history and the variety of its ages, phases, or aspects, and which 
manifest such or such typical direction in the historical development” 
(p. Xi). 

Had Maritain’s criticism of Toynbee’s work been less biting than it 
was, one might have been more charitable with him. As it is, Maritain’s 
comments on Toynbee (p. 172) provide the best commentary on his own 
work: “And all that, I dare say, provides us with rather scanty intellectual 
food, and teaches us scarcely more than common sense could teach us.” 
Toynbee’s laws, he continues, ‘“‘cannot help appearing at times as common- 
sense truisms or somewhat platitudinous generalities . . .”” (p. 173). 

The reader need not rely simply upon the reviewer’s opinion. Here 
are some of Maritain’s functional laws: ‘““The Law of two-fold contrasting 
progress” which states that “history progresses both in the direction of 
good and in the direction of evil” (p. 43). There is also the “Law of the 
historical fructifications of good and evil” (pp. 59 ff.) which states that 
“justice and rectitude . . . tend in themselves to the preservation of human 
societies and to a real success in the long run; and that injustice and evil 
tend in themselves (leaving aside what concerns physical conditions) to 
the destruction of societies and io a real failure in the long run” (p. 61). 
Even more banal is the “law of the world-significance of history-making 
events” which states that given a certain vital unity in the world, “a big 
event for mankind, an event which carries to actuality century-old poten- 
tialities and aspirations . . . does not occur only for this nation or this 
given people, but . . . occurs for the world” (p. 63). 

These laws are either tautologies or, to use Maritain’s words, “‘plati- 
tudinous generalities.” They are akin to saying “on the whole men 
tend to be good and bad” or “history-making events tend to be history- 
making events.’”” Nowhere are we told how one arrives at these laws or 
how they might be tested—see his own criticism of Comte (p. 175)—nor 
is Maritain’s abstractness relieved by a command of rich concrete histori- 
cal detail, as is Toynbee’s for instance. If a law emerges from this book 
perhaps it is this: on the whole a great man (as Maritain is) should not 
allow his informal seminars to be recorded on tape. 

Bultmann’s book, comparatively speaking, is not quite as disappoint- 
ing but, on the other hand, it must also be judged by more rigorous 
canons since it contains the Gifford Lectures of 1955. Given this fact, 
one might have hoped for a more vigorous discussion of the extremely 
important issues which have been raised in his earlier work and which 
are posed more directly here—the issues of historicism and the hermeneuti- 
cal problem in general. Bultmann not only breaks no new ground, but 
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what he does furrow has been done with more diligence and style in his 
earlier work. 

The central structural defect of this very short book is that the bulk 
of it is taken up with a much-too-compressed history of certain concepts 
and problems. Chapters II through VI (pp. 12-90) discuss the under- 
standing of history and historiography from Graeco-Roman times to 
Toynbee while Chapters VII through IX (pp. 91-137) do approximately 
the same thing with the concept of man. Since so much of this material 
has been dealt with more intensively by men such as Collingwood, Cas- 
sirer, Dilthey, Troeltsch, and Léwith, the only redeeming virtue of an- 
other compressed treatment might have been the light it shed on Bult- 
mann’s relationship to these men. The discussions here are so shallow 
and brief, however—the historiography of Joachim of Fiore, J. B. Bossuet, 
Vico, Kant, Hegel, Marx, Turgot, Condorcet, and Comte are all treated 
in Chapter V (pp. 56-73)—that they do not serve even this function; 
perhaps with one exception, the discussion of R. G. Collingwood (pp. 130- 
137). Such a sketch might, of course, provide the interested reader with 
a short summary of Bultmann’s views but it might also be argued that 
the public has already had too much summary exposure and needs some- 
thing more substantial. 

Only in the last chapter does one get a fairly clear picture of the impli- 
cations of Bultmann’s anthropology and theology; if, indeed, they are not 
one and the same. Man’s nature is radically conditioned by history, 
which is to say that human life is always directed towards the future. 
This means that “the genuine life of man is always before him; it is 
always to be apprehended, to be realized” (p. 140). The demand for 
realization is always a present demand but the freedom which it pre- 
supposes is conditioned by the past. Christian faith looks upon this 
conditioning as bondage, so that real freedom is a “gift by the future” 
(p. 150) of freedom from the past. It follows that “the meaning in his- 
tory is always in the present, and when the present is conceived as the 
eschatological present. by Christian faith the meaning in history is 
realized” (p. 155). 

This interpretation poses many theological and philosophical prob- 
lems that require extensive examination. In just what sense does preach- 
ing require reference to a past covenantal event? If freedom is best 
described as freedom from the past, does this mean that the past is always 
as such a dead past? What is the relation of this covenantal event (the 
past) to the present community and the images and symbols (myths?) by 
which it lives? What is the difference between the historian’s past and 
the celebrated past? Does faith in any sense involve an acceptance of 
the community’s past? Is grace in any sense mediated through the com- 
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munity? Can eschatological symbols be reduced to an expression of the 
individual’s self-understanding? 

The fact that these questions cannot be pursued here does not excuse 
the fact that they were not pursued by the one man who has done more 
than any other to force us to raise them. 

Van A. HARVEY 
Perkins School of Theology 
Dallas, Texas 


DE L’AUTORITE DES VALEURS, ESSAI D’ ETHIQUE CHRETIENNE, by Roger 
Mehl. 270 pp. Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 1957. 900 fr. 


It was the privilege of this reviewer, some ten years ago, to introduce to 
the readers of THEOLOoGy Topay the first book of Professor Roger Mehl 
of the Protestant School of Theology of the University of Strasbourg, 
La Condition du philosophe chrétien. Although important contribu- 
tions have intervened, it may be said that the afore-mentioned work 
provided the prolegomena to the magnum opus now at hand. What 
we have here is nothing short of a standard work on the authority of 
values in the light of Christian ethics. 

An introduction on the foundation or authority of values prepares the 
way for a phenomenology of authority, whereupon the author takes up 
various questions pertaining to the existence of values. Thus a man 
may prove blind to values whose authority is keenly felt by another. To 
what extent, then, does the experience of value constitute its subject? 
Is there an intuition of values? Again, what do we mean when we speak 
of the primacy of practical reason? All these problems are analyzed with 
great thoroughness in a closely knit argument which makes no concession 
to the slothful amateur of popularization. The author’s insights never- 
theless are communicated with a fresh imagery, through happy turns of 
phraseology which shun the use of outworn clichés. By now the over-all 
description of values has prepared the reader to distinguish between value 
and values. The authority of these values is evaluated in the various 
realms—intellectual, ethical, esthetic, vital, and the “metaphysical so 
called.” At this point the ethics of value are confronted by the ethic of 
the Word of God, this confrontation being made all the more effective 
as it concludes upon a presentation of values in Scripture. What emerges, 
as a result, is a most original view of the actualization of values. In 
conclusion the status of value is set forth with a clarity at times amounting 
to finality. 

One of the main points driven home, one of exceptional importance for 
theology, is that value cannot possibly be defined as essence, that is, as an 
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objective nature, as an absolute transcendence offering itself to a con. 
templative intuition. The Platonic world, presented in one form or 
another as an intermediary realm of reality, simply does not exist. Chris. 
tian Platonism is a contradiction in terms, and this to such a degree that 
allegiance to both Christianity and Platonism can only mean utter mis. 
understanding of both. Any version of a modern idealism derived from 
Kant falls under the same pronouncement. Attempts to ascribe an abso- 
lute character to the value of the good, and thus to turn Christianity into 
moralism, are bound to bog down in a pseudo-identification of man-made 
values with the will of our sovereign God. Such attempts amount, more. 
over, to setting limitations to divine freedom, thereby playing havoc with 
the ethic of the Kingdom accessible only through dying and rising again 
with Christ. He who insisted upon the necessity of doing the truth made 
it clear that this could not be done without Him. 

Since value is no essence per sé, it is impossible to apprehend its nature 
without reference to an existing subject. This however does not imply 
that values are mere creations of the existing subject. It would be fatal 
to have avoided the Charybdis of idealism only to fall victim to the Scylla 
of existentialism. The truth is that values are encountered amid concrete 
human situations pertaining to this created order in and through which 
they are actualized. Existence itself is only apprehended in terms of 
values. To speak of existence apart from or anterior to value is non- 
sensical. This applies to our own existence as individuals. Persons are 
actually singled out by the quality of their intrinsic authority, a quality 
which points beyond mere phenomenal existence. There comes to light, 
at this juncture between value and personality, a strange analogy which 
extends to this created order as a whole, as well as to its vicissitudes. 
This is why the universality of sin affects the world together with its 
values. This is also why the totality of this world’s history is dominated 
by Fall and Redemption, these two great crises of value. Hence the true 
authority of value is that of redeemed values calling forth the obedience 
of faith. The clear-cut distinction between the Word of God considered 
as absolute exigency with regard to man, and the values encountered by 
man along the path of obedience to this Word, therefore should not lead 
us to assert with Barth that there exists no objectivity apart from that 
involved in the radical otherness of the Word. This once granted, Mehl’s 
views generally agree with those implied in the Barthian distinction 
between general ethic and special ethic. (On this, see Kirchliche Dog- 
mattk, III, 4, p. 3.) 

The author's point is so well taken that while doing justice to a strictly 
Paulinian position, and to Barth himself, it also does justice to the phil 
osopher—and this is quite an innovation, if not a tour de force. How 
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does it come about? The answer is that once the genuine authority of 
values has been adequately assessed, the jurisdiction of the philosopher 
is ipso facto acknowledged and regulated. The authority of value be- 
comes the measure of the philosopher’s own authority. Philosophy 
escapes relativism in the measure as it surrenders claims to absolutism. 
In this manner the lover of wisdom is reminded of the happy modesty 
of his task. He will always be well inspired to focus his meditation upon 
value, thereby keeping God alive in his thought. Yet he is bound to 
realize at the same time that it does not lie in his power to mediate 
between that which is and Him Who is. 

EMILE CAILLIET 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 


THEOLOGY IN CONFLICT: NyGREN—BARTH—BULTMANN, by Gustaf Win- 
gren, Translated by Eric H. Wahlstrom. 170 pp. Philadelphia, Muhl- 
enberg Press, 1958. $3.25. 


For a long generation now, Protestant theology in Continental Europe 
has been dominated by a trend “back to the Bible.” This movement 
has been very critical of the liberal theology that preceded it, but until 
recently it did not show many signs of becoming actively self-critical. 
This keen little book by Gustaf Wingren of the University of Lund 
forms a welcome exception. Written by one who repeatedly admits 
(e.g., p. xvii) that he is influenced by and dependent on the very men he 
criticizes, the book singles out three theologians as representative leaders 
of the prevailing theological trend—Nygren in Sweden, Barth in Switzer- 
land, Bultmann in Germany—and exposes some of their most fundamental 
presuppositions to a searching test from which none of them could con- 
sistently try to escape: “Are these presuppositions valid on the basis of 
the Bible and specifically the New Testament?” (p. xi). No attempt is 
made to test all the presuppositions of these three theologians, but two 
sets of presuppositions are selected for close examination and comparison, 
“Anthropological” (Part I) and “Hermeneutical” (Part II). At the end 
of both parts, the three eminent divines are weighed in the Biblical bal- 
ance, and all found wanting in one way or another. Let us first sum- 
marize their assumptions about man. 

I. Beginning with the theology of his follow-Lundensian, Bishop 
Anders Nygren, Wingren points out that Nygren’s method of correlating 
the purely abstract questions of philosophy of religion and philosophic 
ethics with the concrete, historic answer (Agape) that Christianity gives to 
these questions, unfits him for interpreting the genuine Biblical Gospel of 
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Agape. The Gospel presupposes guilt, and promises forgiveness; whereas 
Nygren presupposes an empty, formal moral-religious nature in man, de. 
manding only to be filled somehow or other. Turning to Barth, Wingren 
observes that he presupposes an absolute antithesis between God and man, 
such that man knows nothing of God apart from the revelation in Jesus 
Christ, and God does not act in and through His creatures: He is only 
reflected, pointed to. This assumption has the surprising effect of mak. 
ing the problem raised by natural theology—man’s knowledge of God- 
the center of Barth’s theology, instead of God’s sovereign acts, as Barth 
intends (p. 42). ‘The knowledge of God which man lacks he receives 
from Scripture, i.e., from Christ. This is the simplest formula in which 
Barth’s theology can be expressed. And about this formula we must say 
that it is entirely unBiblical” (p. 42). Finally, in the case of Bultmann, 
it is very clear that his presuppositions about man’s condition are bor- 
rowed from Heidegger’s existentialist philosophy: man knows that he is 
lost, and his whole existence rushes toward death. There is in this 
existentialist reading of man’s nature something more congenial to the 
New Testament than in the abstract and negative views of Nygren and 
Barth; yet when Bultmann simply identifies the truth in the Gospel with 
what corresponds directly to Heidegger’s philosophy, really essential ele. 
ments in the Gospel get squeezed out: the resurrection, the future hope of 
a Parousia, and even the historic person of Jesus Christ; in short, what- 
ever cannot be reduced to the personal decision to be my authentic self. 

II. We may summarize more briefly the findings of Part II, concerning 
the characteristic modes of Biblical interpretation (hermeneutics) em- 
ployed by our three theologians; that is, Nygren’s “‘motif research,” 
Barth’s conception of “the Word,” and Bultmann’s well-known “de- 
mythologizing” procedures. ‘There are definite historical realities, defi- 
nite elements in the structure of the Biblical word, which become ob- 
scured when the Biblical writings are assumed to contain ‘religious 
propositions’ supported by a fundamental motif” (p. 92). In Barth's 
interpretation of New Testament revelation, it is the Incarnation rather 
than the Cross and Resurrection that is put in the center. This cor- 
responds to Barth’s emphasis in anthropology upon man’s central need 
of the knowledge of God, but it minimizes the struggle with evil, which 
for Barth is pure negation, pure unreality. “We know of no Gospel, nor 
any other book in the New Testament, in which the birth occupies such a 
central place in the redemptive event as it does in Barth’s theology” (p. 
112). As for Bultmann, it is very evident that his de-mythologized New 
Testament is a de-potentiation of the Gospel. The law’s commands are 
spiritualized away, the future hope is entirely concentrated in realized 
eschatology for the individual person, and the resurrection is replaced 
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by “preaching about resurrection.” This last is fatal: ‘““To deny the truth 
of the resurrection narrative in the common and ordinary sense implies a 
denial of the Gospel” (p. 149). 

By all these criticisms, and by his frequent references to Luther's doc- 
trine of the Law and the Gospel, Wingren does not mean to turn theology 
back to the sixteenth century, but he does imply that Luther was a better 
interpreter of Scripture than any present-day theologian. 


WALTER MARSHALL HorRTON 
Oberlin Graduate School of Theology 
Oberlin, Ohio 


WuicH Books BELONG IN THE BIBLE? A STUDY OF THE CANON, by Floyd 
V. Filson. 174 pp. Philadelphia, The Westminster Press, 1957. 
$3.00. 


Among the great questions that not only bear re-thinking but require 
to be re-thought is that having to do with the canon. Reconsideration 
was Was given to it at the Reformation, and is opportune now because of 
the recent publication of the Revised Standard Version of the Apocrypha, 
the preface to which refers to the Bible as “containing the Old and New 
Testaments” and to the Apocrypha as “significant documents of a most 
important era in religious history.” Editions of the Revised Standard 
Bible which contain the Apocrypha will have them, not between the 
Testaments as in earlier English versions, but at the end. ‘The trans- 
lation, undertaken at the request of the Protestant Episcopal Church, is 
available to all who wish to use it either for private study or for public 
worship. 

While the central portion of Filson’s book (which originated as the 
L. P. Stone lectures at Princeton Seminary) has to do with the Apocrypha, 
he deals also with the Christian use of the Old Testament, circumstances 
under which the New Testament came into being, and the relationship 
between Scripture and tradition. With respect to the canonical standing 
of the Apocrypha, Filson writes out of long study and rich experience. 

As a member of the Standard Bible Committee he served on the section 
translating the Apocrypha. His proposals, invariably treated with great 
respect, often carried the day. Filson’s work is marked always by com- 
petent scholarship, by independence of judgment, and by careful exposi- 
tion of positions thoughtfully arrived at and firmly held. 

In the volume under review he is primarily concerned with the theo- 
logical issues involved in the question of the canon, but several times 
notes that the historical process “by which the books in our Bible were 
tested, collected, and recognized as Scripture” cannot be overlooked. 
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His own reading of Church history compels him at several points to 
challenge widely held ideas. 

He thinks, for example (p. 83), that “it would be to the credit of 
scholarship to stop making the unqualified statement that the Septua- 
gint . . . proves that the Jews had an Alexandrian canon much larger 
than the Palestinian canon.” His own position is that “the Egyptian 
Jews had no fully defined and definitely closed canon” (p. 81). No 
Alexandrian listing of authoritative books has survived; the manuscripts 
vary in what they contain; and Bible users in Egypt (later Christian as 
well as Jewish) seem to have a tendency to be as inclusive as possible. 

That the Church made the Bible is another common assumption chal- 
lenged by Filson. The “history, the message, the revelation” contained 
in the Canon, he contends, are all “prior to and superior to the Church” 
(p. 40). Acknowledgment by the Church of the significance of these 
writings is, indeed, recognition “that the Church was not the original 
fact. God’s work as attested in the gospel was the original fact, which 
preceded the rise and formation of the church” (p. 40). 

Like the reviewer, Dr. Filson subscribes to the Westminster Confession 
of Faith, which accords no authority to the Apocrypha. Our author 
finds this position vindicated by historical study, but insists that the real 
answer must be the answer of faith. The only canon we can really have, 
he says (p. 42), is based on “Church-fostered, faith-founded, grateful con- 
temporary witness.” The decisive reason for rejecting the Apocrypha, 
according to Filson, is their non-use in the New Testament. The sermon 
summaries in Acts make no mention of “the men and events of the 
Apocrypha” (p. 94). Many suppose, however, that Hebrews 11 refers 
to some heroes of the Maccabean revolt, and John 10: 22 can have no 
other reference than to the feast commemorating a deed of the Macca- 
bees. Consideration is not given to the disputed question as to whether 
some of the Psalms may even have been of Maccabean origin. 

Filson believes that the canonical books confirm themselves as we heat 
them “read in the worship of the Church” (p. 42). It is precisely because 
Anglican lectionaries include readings from the Apocrypha that Episco- 
palians asked to have them freshly translated. It is at this point also 
that the reviewer has greatest difficulty. Presbyterians are not committed 
to lectionaries, but the official Hymnal contains (number 55 in “Ancient 
Hymns and Canticles”’) a section from the Apocrypha. 

One Presbyterian pastor reports that his most effective sermon on 
patriotism is based on the Maccabean love of country. Another says he 
would gladly trade the Song of Solomon for the Prayer of Manasseh. 
When Hugh T. Kerr died, another ex-moderator of the General Assem- 
bly read at the funeral a passage from Ecclesiasticus. When Robert E. 
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Speer died, Mrs. Speer, replying to expressions of sympathy, quoted from 
the Wisdom of Solomon. Over the entrance to a Presbyterian hospital 
is a quotation from Ecclesiasticus. Filson is sure that the extent of the 
Canon is not “a matter for the individual Christian to decide.” Yet it 
appears that when Presbyterian theology throws the Apocrypha out the 
window, Presbyterian piety brings them right back in again by the 
front door! 
J. Carter SwaIm 

New York, New York 


NEUTESTAMENTLICHE ZEITGESCHICHTE, by Werner Foerster. Hamburg, 
Furche Verlag, 1955-56. Erster Halbband: Das Judentum Palastinas 
zur Zeit Jesu und der Apostel. 2nd ed., 1955. 248 pp. DM 12.80. 
Zweiter Halbband: Das rémische Weltreich zur Zeit des Neuen Testa- 
ments. 1956. 295 pp. 


All historical work investigating the New Testament and the Primi- 
tive Church encounters a methodological difficulty which to this day has 
not been fully mastered by any scholar. In order to understand these 
subjects historically, one has to place them in the framework of their 
whole age: Judaism, Hellenism, and the Roman Empire. Yet he would 
be a poor historian who would not realize that, in spite of their involve- 
ment in the historical life of their age, the New Testament and the Primi- 
tive Church are the result of developments which not only have a center 
of their own, but which also thrive on forces such as are not found in 
their environment. 

Dr. Foerster, professor of New Testament at the University of Miinster- 
in-Westphalia, has written two excellent treatises on the background of 
the New Testament, one dealing with Judaism and now appearing in a 
revised edition, and the other describing the Roman Empire in New 
Testament times. In both volumes the space is about equally divided 
between political history and religious life. Particularly interesting is 
the characterization of Jewish religion, based upon an extensive study 
of the Talmud. The second volume provides most helpful and reliable 
information on Roman administration and law, social conditions, slaves, 
and economic and cultural life, as well as an interesting chapter on the 
Jews in the Roman Empire. Throughout the two volumes the author 
shows his familiarity with the standard literature in German, English, 
and French. Destined to be read by the educated layman, no less than 
the theological student, the work is written in clear and plain language. 
The emphasis falls upon the general features rather than upon the 
minutiae, yet the reader will find, for example, statistical information 
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on the number of Jews in various parts of the Roman Empire, or on the 
average number of slaves kept in a Roman household. 

Each historian has his own perspective in which he sees the facts. 
Dr. Foerster is obviously inclined, for example, to regard the Judaism of 
Palestine as being of greater importance for the development of the 
Primitive Church than the Judaism of the Dispersion, and the popular 
religions and philosophies of the Roman Empire rather than Gnosticism. 
Similarly, not everybody working in the field, for example, will follow 
the author in treating in so much detail the history of the Jews from the 
Babylonian Exile to the rebellion of Bar Kochba. Such differences touch, 
of course, upon the principal problem. What is the center of perspective 
around which such a work is to be arranged? Is it primarily to be related 
to the historical events narrated in the New Testament or to the spiritual 
life recorded therein? The wealth of valuable information contained 
in these two volumes, plus their readability, makes one wish that 
Dr. Foerster’s book should be published in an English translation. I do 
not know of any other work that would be of equal usefulness for the 
study of the background of New Testament history. 

Orto A. PIPER 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 


THE Deap Sea Scro.ts, by Millar Burrows. 435 pp. New York, The 
Viking Press, 1955. $6.50. 

THE QuMRAN Community; Irs History AND SCROLLS, by Charles T. 
Fritsch. 147 pp. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1956. $3.25. 


We welcome belatedly two comparatively recent additions to the li- 
brary on Qumran, which is rapidly outstripping in size the library of 
Qumran. Both books are intended for the general reader, not the 
scholar. Nevertheless, they are serious works, written by scholars, and 
may properly be reviewed in a learned journal. 

Two qualities stand out in Professor Burrows’ book: (1) comprehensive 
coverage of the material in an informative and understandable fashion; 
(2) sobriety of opinion and refreshing balance of judgment in a field 
notable for rash pronouncements and wild claims. Burrows was Di- 
rector of the American School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem at the 
time the Scrolls were first brought there, and so had first-hand acquaint- 
ance with this extraordinary affair from its inception. However, he plays 
down the drama of the occasion in favor of a matter-of-fact retelling of 
the familiar story of the shepherd boys, the Bethlehem merchant, the 
Syrian archbishop, and the Hebrew University scholars, adding little or 
nothing to previous accounts. 
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In part two, Burrows marshals the evidence for the age of the manu- 
scripts in an impressive display of the interdependence of scholarly disci- 
plines. Thus archaeology (including the evidence of pottery and, more 
particularly, coins), paleography (though Burrows’ attempt at a simplified 
explanation of the workings of Hebrew and Aramaic epigraphy can 
hardly be called an unqualified success), textual and literary criticism, 
and in a spectacular way, nuclear physics (that is, radiocarbon dating) 
combine to fix the date of the community at Qumran and its Scrolls. 
Burrows concludes that the community flourished (with interruptions) 
from about 100 B.C. to A.D. 68, while the earliest manuscripts go back 
a century earlier to about 200 B.C., having been brought to the com- 
munity by its founders. 

Once the relatively secure scientific results are left behind, there is 
little agreement among scholars as to a more precise identification of 
historical figures and events. Burrows’ discussion reveals a bewildering 
multiplicity of reconstructions: a number can be rejected out of hand 
as falling outside the range of archaeological possibility, and others are 
inherently improbable. While subsequent discoveries have clarified the 
picture, and confirmed the general chronology with specific references to 
known persons and occurrences in the first half of the first century B.C., 
neither the Wicked Priest nor the Righteous Teacher have been unassail- 
ably identified. 

In part four, Burrows carefully compares the data of the Scrolls with 
previously known evidence of the contemporary Jewish scene, and comes 
to the conclusion that the Qumran community was closer in character 
to the Essenes than to any other group. Using the term broadly, they 
could be called ‘“‘Essenes.’’ Further investigation has substantiated this 
view, and it is widely accepted by scholars. 

Burrows treats the importance of the Scrolls under two headings: con- 
tributions to (1) textual criticism, historical grammar, and paleography; 
and (2) the study of Judaism and Christianity. In the former case, the 
evidence is explicit, but the difficulties involved in presenting technical 
information to non-specialists are too great to be easily overcome. In the 
latter case, the problems are even greater, though of a different kind. 
Burrows limits himself largely to a discussion of similarities and differ- 
ences between Qumran and contemporary Jewish groups and nascent 
Christianity. This method, while useful, does not get to the heart of 
the matter. Qumran represents one of the crucial intermediate stages 
in the history of “eschatological” Judaism, beginning with the prophets 
and reaching its climax in the New Testament. It is specifically the 
eschatology of Qumran, forming the framework of thought and belief of 
an historical community that is most revealing about the Judaism from 
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which Christianity emerged. While recognizing this element, Burrows 
deals with it cursorily, and thus distorts the picture. He misses the point 
that this imminent expectation was the driving force behind the existence 
of Qumran, and in the sense of fulfillment, behind the Christian Church. 
Christianity, at the same time, was an independent phenomenon. It is 
not the lineal descendant of Essenism, and direct influence or even con- 
tact is a negligible factor. 

Burrows provides adequate translations of the Scrolls; they lack the 
verve and originality of Gaster’s for example (in The Dead Sea Scrip- 
tures), but adhere more closely to the original texts. The Dead Sea 
Scrolls, with its equally competent sequel, More Light on the Dead Sea 
Scrolls (Viking, 1958), is basic for the general reader as a comprehensive 
survey of the subject, and useful to the scholar for its classification of 
data, and sober evaluation of the evidence. 

Professor Fritsch’s book covers approximately the same ground as Bur- 
rows’ but in much briefer compass. The story of the community and its 
scrolls is told simply and interestingly. Fritsch avoids lengthy discussion 
of disputed points, but offers rather his own conclusions in a straightfor- 
ward fashion. For the most part his results coincide with those of Bur- 
rows, that is, with reference to the dating of the community and the 
Scrolls, and the general identification of the group as Essenes, though 
Fritsch is less cautious than Burrows in certain instances: for example, 
the connections of John the Baptist and Qumran, and his approval of 
some of Dupont-Sommer’s less reliable speculations. Fritsch sees more 
influence on Christianity by the Essenes, and he recognizes the larger 
role of eschatology in the two groups. 

Fritsch includes a detailed description of the Murabba‘at caves and 
finds, which are not dealt with by Burrows, as well as the Khirbet Mird 
manuscripts. In addition Fritsch offers lengthy quotations from the an- 
cient writers on the Essenes, which can be compared directly with the 
Qumran data. On the other hand, Burrows has extensive translations 
from the Scrolls, not found in Fritsch’s book. 

Several points raised by Fritsch merit comment. On the basis of the 
complex aqueduct and cistern installations at Qumran, and the emphasis 
on baptism and lustration rites, Fritsch assumes that at least some of the 
cisterns were so used. But this point is disputed, and it may be ques- 
tioned whether baptism was performed at Qumran at all. It appears 
more likely that the running water of the Jordan was used for that 
purpose. 

Fritsch holds that the Council of the Community consisted of twelve 
men, of whom three were priests. Burrows, on the other hand, cor- 
rectly interprets this to mean fifteen men, twelve laymen and three priests. 
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Fritsch has obscured both the essential point of contact between Qumran 
and the early Church here, as well as the radical difference—which is more 
than a matter of numerals. At Qumran, the twelve laymen symbolized 
the twelve chieftains of the tribes of Israel, while the three priests repre- 
sented the three orders of the Aaronic priesthood. ‘Together they fore- 
shadowed the eschatological restoration of the Israel of the wilderness 
wanderings. For the New Testament the twelve apostles likewise stand 
for the twelve chieftains, but there are no representatives of the priest- 
hood, because in the Christian future age there is to be no priesthood. 
This radical shift from normative Jewish thinking is rooted in the New 
Testament attack upon temple worship, and finds its rationale in books 
like Hebrews and Revelation, the speech of Stephen, and statements at- 
tributed to Jesus in the Gospel of John. Thus the early Christian views 
stem from a common Jewish eschatology, but also depart from it at a 
critical point. 

Fritsch, following De Vaux, has developed in detail the theory that the 
Damascus migration coincides with the abandonment of Qumran during 
the reign of Herod the Great. His interpretation of Herod’s role, how- 
ever, is open to question, and the paleographic data now rule out this 
otherwise persuasive theory. Fragments of the Damascus Document 
found in the Qumran caves must be dated early in the first century B.C., 
considerably before the proposed migration. In the opinion of the re- 
viewer, Fritsch is right in affirming that Damascus is not simply a cryptic 
name for Qumran, and that the sojourn was a real one. 
must be dated before the settlement at Qumran. 


The Qumran Community is an interesting and provocative book, and 
well worth reading. 
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This volume is modest in size, but not so in subject matter, as the sub- 
title implies. Although the author opens with a very brief chapter on 
“The United States and the Middle East,” neither this nor the rest of the 
book is in subject matter or treatment like the usual secular approach to 
the subject, of which we have these days too many wearying repetitions. 
On the contrary, it soon bites into the rich subsoil of the subtitle, laying 
bare some fine veins of ore, which, however profitably they are here ex- 
plored in suggestive ramifications, would bear much more exploitation 
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than the initial mining done in so slight a volume. The resulting treas- 
ure smelted out is of a quality that one wishes the author had mined 
deeper, so great is our need of meaningful exploration of this general 
subject. Yet, to his credit, it may be said that the smelting technique is 
rationally refined: most of the excess dross has been eliminated and the 
reader need not struggle through undue milling processes to come to grips 
with the relevant facts and realities. Even so, the book’s major fault is 
too small a size really to do full justice to the subtitle’s promise. 

After a second chapter whereby the framework of the area’s culture— 
the monotheistic faith of the three world religions cradled and present 
there—is differentiated by comparative religion analysis from the rest of 
Asia, there follow discussions of Judaism, Christianity, and Islam—tradi- 
tional and alive in the area. Here the possibilities for understanding, 
co-operation, and world peace are explored. Symbolically perhaps, cer- 
tainly rightly, Eastern Christianity, Judaism, and the recent thrust of 
evangelical Protestantism are enclosed within the largely determinative 
and limiting brackets of chapters on the Islamic religious tradition and 
the Islamic cultural pattern. Moreover, although there is considerable 
succinct summarizing of the history and traditions of these three faiths, 
the present crisis of the world as now focused in the Middle East is never 
lost sight of. 

This may perhaps best be summarized in the author’s words, almost at 
the end: “. . . A similar vein of understanding, I trust, runs through this 
book. Middle East and world peace have been an ever-present concern. 
Four vital themes came constantly to mind. These are the Arab-Islamic 
drama, the Judaeo-Christian frame of reference, America’s responsibility, 
and the implications of the East-West conflict.” 

From a native Lebanese Arab, a Christian theologian, a teacher of com- 
parative religions and their history, with a life-long specialty in Islamic 
history and culture, one expects, and receives, some unusual penetrating 
insights, scholarly judgments, and religious contributions. One may 
differ with some of the particular statements and conclusions, but these 
are minor compared with the whole, which is studded with excellent 
stimuli to the thoughtful student of the area and filled with pertinent 
information concerning it for those readers but recently awakened to 
interest and concern. 

The sources of the author’s strength in this regard sometimes cause 
him, consciously or unconsciously, to paint the picture slightly out of 
focus. A case in point is the devotion of one-fourth of the whole to 
Eastern Christianity, more than to Islam which he rightly states is the 
dominant faith of the area today. One wonders if it is not a slip into 
Arab verbalizing, elsewhere excellently analyzed and evaluated, to con- 
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clude that “. . . the Eastern Churches have by a strangely benign provi- 
dence contrived to come through seared yet radiant, outnumbered but 
confidently buoyant and chastened.” Even to this close friend, of one of 
them at least, this seems to speak more than the present spiritual state and 
attitude within these Christian communities warrants; and the discussion 
as a whole does not seem to measure adequately the obverse of the coin 
—the current, often conscious, resurgence of Islam as opposed to Chris- 
tianity. These reservations, however, do not forbid agreement that 
“. . . the Eastern Churches have earned a certain right to serious con- 
sideration in a treatment that aspires to depict the Middle East in re- 
ligion and culture. ‘Theirs is an ancient role and inspiring epic which 
cannot be swiftly disposed of or sweepingly written off.” And many 
Western Christians will read here of this epic to their enlightenment 
and profit, in faith and hope. 

These observations should not deflect the interested American and 
troubled Christian from reading and pondering this little book. The 
author’s firm faith, his irenic gestures, his humane spirit breathe attitudes 
and set an atmosphere that could bring peace in challenge and tension 
to this ancient area to the destiny of which so many around the world 
look and on which they still depend. Here is the kind of strong and 
understanding faith which, disciplined by deep humility and applied to 
the present crisis, could yet transform the current tragedy of Jerusalem 
into a triumph for man, by the grace of God. 

T. CuyLer YOUNG 
Princeton University 
Princeton, New Jersey 


RELIGION AS CREATIVE INsEcuRITY, by Peter A. Bertocci. 128 pp. New 
York, Association Press, 1958. $2.50. 


This little book is designed to contribute to an understanding of re- 
ligion at a time when scientism is said to be tranquilizing us into a false 
sense of security and neo-orthodoxy is offering ‘‘security through fiat” (p. 
xi). Its four chapters are a cumulative series of definitions of religion. 
First, religion is the search for maturity. Religion is said to root in the 
maturing experience of the goodness of life; therefore one’s religion rep- 
resents one’s whole adjustment to life. Second, religion is the pursuit 
of creativity carried out jointly by God and man. God's kind of good- 
hess puts creativity before the kind of goodness which is the usual stum- 
blingblock of “the problem of evil.” One who understands that will 
have the clue to the problem of evil.’ Love provides not security but 
rather the conditions for creativity. In that sense, loving is more im- 
portant than being loved. Third, religion is creative insecurity. There 
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comes a point in the life of everyone when he must choose how he will 
use the creative possibilities of his life. He must assume responsibility 
for his creativity and he must surround the lives of others with a climate 
conducive to their assumption of their role. The forgiving love of God 
is the prototype of this method. Finally, religion is worth-while suffer- 
ing. A Christian must choose between two possible Gods; there is no 
third alternative. Either God is completely powerful or he is completely 
loving. The revelation of God in Christ suggests that God is one “who 
bears the cross,” and that suffering love, not power is his way in the world. 
The author expects the reader to conclude that this suffering is the divine 
possibility of creativity and power for man’s life in the world. 

The case made by this book seems very helpful and suggestive, as one 
would expect of the Borden Parker Bowne Professor of Philosophy at 
Boston University. However, something is fundamentally wrong with 
the method of the book. Is it that the author has engaged in a super- 
annuated form of philosophy of religion, describing the essence of reli- 
gion in general without reference to the unique elements in the faith? 
No, actually Bertocci is not saying what religion is but what it ought to 
be, and he is drawing his norm, as he says, from his “efforts to understand 
the life of Jesus and to be guided by his vision” (p. 123). Is it that he 
advances a kind of Christian secularism which defines religion in terms 
more of what man must do for himself than in terms of what God is do- 
ing for him? No, for this theme has become patent in these days through 
such “neo-orthodox” theologians as Bonhoeffer and Gogarten. Is it that 
the author challenges neo-orthodoxy in the Foreword but fails to show 
up for the duel anywhere in the volume? No, readers can be good- 
humored about the anxiety of authors to hold their audience. Rather, 
I think I first realized what was wrong with this book when I read the 
footnote on p. 101 analyzing the pantheistic tendency in Tillich’s ontol- 
ogy. Here one encounters the author as a philosopher, a real mara- 
thoner. By contrast, the aspect of tender homily, arm-chair exegesis, 
and unguarded generalization in the volume conjures up an image of 
the marathoner in a wading pool. 

CarL MICHALSON 
Drew University 
Madison, New Jersey 
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Order your set today! Single volumes, $8.75 


THE CHRISTIAN TEACHER 


Perry D. LeFevre. An analysis of the role of the 
Christian teacher, focusing on two questions: What 
are the Christian teacher’s concerns in higher edu- 
cation? What difference does it make in an indi- 
vidual’s teaching if he takes both his teaching and 
his Christian faith seriously? The author is a mem- 
ber of the Federated Theological Faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and a senior associate in the Dan- 
forth Foundation. Oct. 6. $2.75 
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CHRIST IN THE 
NEW TESTAMENT 


Charles M. Laymon. An impor- 


AN ANALYTICAL 
PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 


Willem F. Zuurdeeg. A new treat- 


ment of religion on the basis of 
empirical and existentialist philos- 
ophy—an approach that makes this 
study of major significance to phi- 
losophy as well as theology. 


The author is on the faculty of 
McCormick Theological Seminary. 
$4.75 


AT ALL 


Cee «= BOOKSTORES 


tant new presentation of Christol- 
ogy showing the New Testament 
portraits of Jesus in relation to 
the changing background of the 
early church’s life and experience; 
written by a well-known minister, 
teacher, and author. $3.50 
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